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INTRODUCTION. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 


ALTHOUGH it is usual for the sake of convenience to 
classify great writers aecording to the century in which 
they flourished, the division must always be an arbitrary 
one, since the beginning and ending of a century does 
not necessarily coincide with the beginning and ending 
of other things. It does, however, so happen that the 
authors selected for this volume, with one exception,! 
all lived and worked and died within the seventeenth 
century. | 

Before the seventeenth century English Literature has 
little to show of what is by common consent regarded as 
literary prose in the modern sense of the term, that is, 
prose which follows the approved rules, so far as there 
can be any, of style. Sir Thomas More, Roger Ascham, 
Tyndale, the translator of the Bible,^Sir Philip Sidney, 
Richard Hooker, Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Bacon, to 
mention only the chief names, wrote literary prose 
before that era, and their work forms important steps 
in the evolution of English prose. But the old supersti- 
tion, if we may so call it, that prose could only be 
properly written in Latin still lingered. Sir Thomas 
More’s chief book, The Utopia, was written in Latin, so 

1 Izaak Walton, born 1593. 


vill 
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were Bacon’s most important philosophical works, and 
although he introduced a new prose form—the Essay— 
into English literature, and practised it in English, he 
had. the final edition of, his Essays «turned into Latin, 
“for,” he said, “I do conceive that thé Latin volume of 
. them (being in the universal language) may last as long 
as books last.” Indeed, we may ‘airly say that before 
the seventeenth century the only great prose, prose: that 
was at once stately and graceful, and that displayed the 
capacities of the English language its time, was that 
of Hooker. | 

'The seventeenth century is then the first great period 
. of English prose. During the first half it was written 
. under the influence of the classical authors, during the 
last half under that of French writers. The subjects 
treated of in prose increased; philosophy, religion, 
history, biography and autobiography, literary criticism, 
‘familiar letters, sport and country life, the commence- 
ments of journalism, all began then to, assume literary 


importance and to aim at literary style. True, it has 


been said of. these seventeenth century writers that their 
style is either too rough or too poetical, always either 
above or below the prose level. But they were men 
"who had things to say, and they used prose because 
they knew that what they had to say could only be 
expressed in prose. It was their care to make the best 
possible use, so far as their individual capability allowed, 
of the instrument of expression they had chosen. 
. As far as is possible in so small a compass all depart- 
ments of prose are here represented. But it will be 
well to mention one or two branches of prose-writing 
‘1 Published 1625. 
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that took their rise in the century under consideration, 
of which it was not convenient to include specimens. 

Writers of philosophy are not, as & rule, remarkable 
for their literary style, and their works do not neces- 
sarily rank as literature. But in the seventeenth century 
men began to take a greater interest in philosophical 
questions and to spebulate about politics and morals. 
In Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) the age produced a 
philosopher who possessed a literary style which entitles 
him to a high place among English. prose-writers. 
He is generally regarded as the father of modern 
political and moral philosophy, and was.certainly the 
first to write a systematic book on politics and morals. 
His. most important work, the Leviathan, or the 
Matter, Power, and Form of a Commonwealth Ecclesi- 
astical and Civil, was published in 1651. Of the various 
kinds of government he preferred an absolute monarchy, 
and the part of his book in which he points out the 
political and moral duties of the sovereign is masterly. 
His style is clear, terse and vivid. 

Although John Locke (1632-1704) did not write in as 
powerful and vivid a style as Hobbes did, his simplicity, 
shrewdness, practical sense and use of homely illustra- 
tions have undoubtedly helped to widen the intluence of 
his writings. Almost all the philosophers who followed 
him, in France as well as in England, recognized the 
value and importance of his work. Locke’s works are 
very numerous. Among the more important may be 
mentioned The Letter on Toleration (1689); the Treatise 
on Civil Government (1690), a work abounding in wisdom 
and foresight; the Essay on the Human Understanding 
(1690), the first book on metaphysics in the English 
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language; and the Thoughts concerning Education (1693), 
a careful exposition of Locke’s ideas on the aims and 
right methods of education- 

The art of biography, a branch of literature which 
has been carried to great excellence Dy English men of 
létters, also took its rise in the seventeenth century. 
Capital pieces of biography are®to be found in the 
. works of Fuller and Clarendon. The art began, 
perhaps, in Books of Characters, of which Earle’s 
Microcosmography, or A Piece of the World discovered 
in Essays and Characters, is the most important. The 
earliest piece of literary biography, pure and simple, in 
our literature is Izaak Walton’s Lives. His book con- 
_ tains the lives of Hooker, Donne, Herbert, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and Bishop Sanderson. They were written at 
different periods between 1640 and 1678. Walton was 
the first English biographer to make use of a man’s 
correspondence with his family and friends. 

Autobiography likewise took its rise in the seven- 
teenth century. The autobiography of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury (1583-1648) is one of the best books of the 
. kind in our literature. It is an excellent piece of 
vivacious prose, and is placed by Mr. Swinburne among 
the best. hundred, books of the world. It was first 
printed in 1764 by Horace Walpole at his press at 
Strawberry Hill A form of writing akin to auto- 
biography, the Diary, began to flourish in the seven- 
teenth century in the work of Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) 
and John Evelyn (1620-1706). Pepys reveals his own 
personality in all he records, and while his diary is most 
valuable as a commentary on the manners and customs of 
his age, pee s diary throws most po on publie affairs. 
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Familiar letters are in a way a form of autobiography, 
and the Letters of James Howell (159471666) and of 
Dorothy Osborne (1627-1694), afterwards the wife of 
Sir William Temple, rank as, literature. Howells 
letters, written ketween 1645 and 1655, are addressed 
to various persons, and touch on many subjects both 
personal and public. Dorothy Osborne's letters, which 
were written to Sir William Temple during two years 
(1652-54) of their seven years’ courtship, throw light on 
the life and occupations of a girl living at that time in a 
quiet country house, on what “a virtuous, amiable, and 
sensible girl” has to say to her lover, on the books she 
reads and the friends she sees, on the public events 
passing before her. They are written with much 
vivacity, and prove their writer to have possessed that 
rare thing in a woman, a keen sense of humour. The 
letters were found by chance about twenty years ago, 
and were first printed in 1888. - 

The newspaper which plays so large a part in modern 
life took its rise in the seventeenth century. It began 
in the news-letters,! which circulated in manuscript 
from hand to hand, They were followed by the news- 
pamphlets, small quarto books of from twelve to twenty 
pages, published at irregular intervals. After 1641 
they began to appear more regularly, and the 
London Gazette, a paper which still exists, was started | 
in 1666. But it was under Roger L'Estrange (1616- 
1704) that journalism began to take its modern shape. 
His Observator, which ran from 1681 until the Revolution 

1They were letters containing news written by persons who 


lived at the centres of information, and were appointed and 
paid for the purpose. 
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(1689); was a government organ, and perhaps the first 
paper that besides giving the news criticised it. The 
earliest venture in popular journalism was John 
Dunton’s Athenian Mercury (1691-97). 

In studying the prose style of any author we should 
examine his vocabulary, the construction of his sentences, 
his use of figures of speech, and in what degree he 

possesses clearness, simplicity, strength, and charm. | 
_ _ Å great. prose-writer must have a large vocabulary, 
together with skill and taste in the choice of words, and 
jin their combination into sentences. Words form the 
material in which he works. He expresses his ideas by 
their means just as for the same purpose the painter 
usés colour, the sculptor marble, or the musician sound. 
Roughly speaking, sentences are either long or short. 
The earlier. prose-writers chiefly use the long, and the 
later. ones the short sentence. In the best modern 
. English prose the two kinds of sentences are mingled 
with discretion. 
|. An author's use of figures of speech depends on his 
knowledge of books and men, and on the particular 
trend of his thought. Some of the greatest poets, Dante 
for example, are remarkable for their similes and 
metaphors from everyday life. Concerning the work of 
the writers in this'volume, we may note the wonderful 
variety of the figures used by Thomas Fuller, Jeremy 
Taylor's beautiful similes from the world of nature; and 
the wealth of illustration in Milton and Sir Thomas 
' Browne. j 
- It is very difficult to explain what is meant by style 
in writing. In one way it is the manner in which a 
man expresses himself, his personality. In another it is 
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the quality that gives clearness and harmony and charm 
to the expression of ideas, and belongs to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music as much as to postry 
and prose. 

A French philosopher has well said that “clearness 
is the ornament of deep thought,” and that “obscurity 
-is the kingdom of egor.” Great writers are generally 
clear thinkers—works well written are works well 
thought—but often and quite legitimately such writers 
make a certain demand on the attention and intelligence 
of the reader. “A very clear hand may be illegible by 
twilight," wisely says Goethe, and a young student 
must never hastily condemn a writer as not clear, 
because he demands something more than careless 
skimming to be rightly understood. 

Familiar acquaintance with the best prose in our 
literature must help to form taste and to correct the 
slipshod writing that prevails too widely to-day. We 
are a part of all we have experienced, and unconsciously 
assimilate what we read. The pleasure to be derived 
from fine prose is only just below that yielded by fine 
poetry. The subjects with which prose deals are end- 
less, and all men and women will certainly find in 
English literature several prose-writers entirely to their 
mind. If an author is sincerely convinced of his ideas, 
if he is animated by genuine feeling, his book will be 
the perfect expression of his soul; his style will be 
natural, harmonious, and full of charm, and vary 
according to the character of his thoughts and feelings. 
By such marks we may always know a great prose- 
writer. 


0 
JOHN MILTON (1608-1674). 


I, BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JoHN Miron was born in London in 1608. His father, himself 
a man of high cultivation, determined to give his son a good 
education, and in -1620 sent him to St. Paul’s School. The boy. 
worked hard, for he tells us himself that from the twelfth year 
of his age he scarcely ever went from his lessons to bed before 
midnight. | 

He proceeded to Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1625, and 
remained at the university until 1632. Some of his early poems 
were written during that period. Meanwhile his father had 
- settled at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, and there his son lived 10 
for six years, writing his so-called minor poems, ‘‘ L’Allegro,” 
* I] Penseroso," *' Arcades," **Comus," and '*Lyocidas." The 
two first afford an insight into the kind of life he led during 
this time. 

In. 1638 Milton set out on a tour through France and Italy, 
returning the next year when he heard the distressful political 
tidings from England, deeming ‘‘it dishonourable to be enjoying 
myself at my ease in foreign lands, while my countrymen were 
striking a blow for freedom.” 

For the next twenty years poetry was left aside, and, except- 20 
ing a few sonnets, Milton wrote prose in support of the cause of 
the parliamentary party. In 1643 he married his first wife, 
Mary Powell. She died in 1652. He married for a second 
time in 1656, but his wife, Katherine Woodcock, died the next 
year, and the bereaved husband recorded his sorrow in a fine 


sonnet ‘‘On his Deceased Wife.” 
S.C. P. - A € 
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He ‘acted as Latin Secretary to the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs during the Commonwealth. In 1652 he had become 
afflicted. with total blindness, and after the Restoration (1660) 


** fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen and vvil tongues ; 
In darkness and with dangers ae round, 
And solitude," 


he set to work to carry through his purpose of composing 
` t something so written to after times that they would not 
willingly let it die.” 
10 . Having married a third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, he settled 
. down to & quiet retired life. The ‘Paradise Lost” appeared 
in 1607. ''Paradise Regained" and **Sgemson Aponte: ? were 
published i in one volume in 1671. 
Milton died in 1074, and was buried in 1 Bt, Giles’s | Churoh, 
Oripplegate, in London. 


— 


IL MILTON AS A PROSE WRITER. 


Between 1641 and 1660 Milton wrote twenty-one English 
prose pamphlets. The subjects include education, divorce, 
ecclesiastical and ‘political affairs. Most of those writings are 
controversial, and in many cases very violent in tone. But 
20 there are scattered through them calmer passages that relate 

to his inner and. outer life, and have therefore a very great 

biographical interest. In those passages he describes himself, 

-his work, his thoughts, his aims. But Milton was a great poet, 

and his prose is eminently that of a poet, and is coloured, even 

in controversy, with all the wealth of a poet’s imagination. 

His vocabulary is singularly rich, and, as in his poetry, he uses 

"both the Saxon monosyllable and the Latin derived word. His 

style is not one to be. imitated, and had littlo or no influence 
| 4n the development of modern English prose. Yet Macaulay, 
30 himself the master of an admirable prose style, thought that 
Milton’s prose deserved the attention of every man who wished 
to bezomie acquainted with the full power of the English 
language. 

The most often read of Milton’ 8 prose pieces is the ** Areo- 
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pagitiea?? (1644). . In the form of & speech he pleads for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. The oration was never delivered, 
nor indeed did Milton intend it to be spoken, but by throwing 
his thoughts into that form he could express them with more 
variety and greater eloquence. A°plea for liberty, for the 
removal of restrictions that clog if not kill the intellect, is one 
likely to call forth all the fervour and eloquence of such an - 
ardent advocate of fre}dom. It is a majestic piece of prose 
composition, and despite the long sentences the argument is 
clear and forcible and easily followed. In certain passages the 10 
passion attains an almost lyric height, and splendid images are 
introduced. ‘Tennyson, in describing Milton,.the poet, calls 
him.“ miguty mouthed inventor of harmonies” and ‘‘ God-gifted 
organ voice.” The same words may well be applied to the 
oe passages of his prose. 


FROM “THE AREOPAGITICA.” 


They, who to states and governors of the Commonwealth 
direct their speech, High Court of Parliament, or wanting 
such access in a private condition, write that which they 
foresee may advance the public good ; I suppose them as at 
the beginning of no mean.endeavour, not a little altered and 20 
moved inwardly in their minds: some with doubt of what 
will be the success, others with fear of what will be the 
censure; some with hope, others with confidence of what 
they have to speak. And in perhaps each of these 
dispositions, as the subject was whereor! I entered, may have 
at other times variously affected, and likely might in these 
foremost expressions now also ‘disclose which of them 
swayed most, but that the very attempt of this address thus 
made, and the thought of whom it hath recourse to, hath got 
the power within me to a passion, far more welcome than 30 


1 The work took its name from an oration of the Greek Isocrates. 
The Areopagus is a hill at Athens where the ancient court of the city 
held its sittings. It was there that St. Paul delivered his vindications 


of the Christian faith. Of. Acts xvii. 19-37. 
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.^incidental to a preface. Which though I stay not to confess 
ere any ask, I shall be blameless, if it be no other, than the 
joy and gratulation which it brings to all who wish and 
promote their country’s liberty ; whereof this whole 
discourse proposed will be a certaiii testimony, if not a 
trophy. For this is not the liberty that we can hope, that 
no grievance ever should arise in the Commonwealth—that 

.let no man in this world expect ; But when complaints are 
freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then 
10 is the utmost bound of civil liberty attained, that wise men 
look for. . . . For he who freely magnifies what hath 
been nobly done, and fears not to declare as freely what 
might be done better, gives ye the best covenant of his 
fidelity ;. and that his loyalest affection and his hope waits 
on your proceedings. His highest praising is not flattery, 
and his plainest advice is a kind of praising.. 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
Church and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves as well as men; and thereafter to 

20 confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors. For books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve asin a 
vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously 
productive, as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being 
sown up and dowi., may chance to spring up armed men. 
And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as 
good almost kill a man as kill à good book: who kills a 

30 man kills a reasonable creature, God's image ; but he who 
destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life, "Tis true, no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do 
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not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary 
therefore what persecution we raise against the living 
labours of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of 
man, preserved and, stéred up in books ; since we see a kind 
of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, 
and if it extend to the phole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth essence, 
the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than 10 
a life. ` 


When a man writes to the world, he summons up all his 
reason and deliberation to assist him ; he searches, meditates, 
is industrious, and likely consults and confers with his 
judicious friends ; after all which done he takes himself to 
be informed in what he writes, as well as any that writ 
before him; if in this the most consummate act of his fidelity 
and ripeness, no years, no industry, no former proof of his 
abilities can bring him to that state of maturity, as not to be 
still mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry all his 20 
considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and 
expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured 
licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his inferior 
in judgment, perhaps one who never knew the labours of book- - 
writing, and if he be not repulsed, or slighted, must appear 
in print like a puny with his guardian, ad his censor’s hand 
on the back of his title to be his bail and surety, that he is 
no idiot or seducer, i& cannot be but a dishonour and 
derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege and 
dignity of learning. And what if the author shall be one so 30 
copious of fancy, as to have many things well worth the 
adding, come into his head after licensing, while the book 
is yet under the press, which not seldom happens to the 
best and diligentest writers; and that perhaps a dozen 
times in one book. The printer dares not go beyond his 
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licenséd copy ; so often then must the author trudge to his 
leave-giver, that those his new insertions may be viewed ; 
and many a jaunt will be made; ere that licenser, for it must 
be the same man, can either be found, or found at leisure ; 
meanwhile either the press must stand still, which is no small 
"damage, or the author lose his accuratest thoughts, and send 
the book forth worse than he had ,made it, which to a 
diligent writer is the greatest melancholy and vexation that 
can befall. And how cana man teach with authority, which 
10 is the life of teaching, how can he be a doctor in. his book as 
_ he ought to be, or else had better be silent, whenas all he 
~ teaches, all he delivers; is but under the tuition, under the 
correction of his patriarchal licenser to blot or alter what ' 
‘precisely accords not with the hide-bound humour which he 
calls dus judgment 


Lords and Gomis: of England, consider vhat nation it 
is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors: a 
nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
= piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
20 discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the highest 
that human capacity can soar to. Therefore the studies of 
léarning in her deépest sciences have been so ancient, and so 
eminent among us, that writers of good antiquity and ablest 
judgment have been persuaded that even the school of 
Pythagoras and the Persian wisdom took beginning from 
the old philosophy of: this island. And that wise and civil 
Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed. once here for Cesar, 
preferred the natural wits of Britain, before the laboured 

- Studies of the French. Nor is it for nothing that the grave 
30 and frugal. Transylvanian sends out yearly from as far 
as the mountainous borders of Russia, and beyond the 
‘Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, but their staid men, 
to learn our language, and our theologic arts. Yet that 
which is above all this, the favour and the love of Heaven 
we have great argument to think in a peculiar manner 
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propitious and propending towards us. Why else was this 
nation chosen before any other, that out of her as out of 
Sion should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first 
tidings and trumpet of Reformation to all Europe? And had. 
it not been the obstin&te perverseneSs of our prelates against. 
the divine and admirable spirit of Wickliff, to suppress him 
as a schismatic and inngvator, perhaps neither the Bohemian 
Huss and Jerome, no, nor the name of Luther, or of Calvin 
had been ever known: the glory of reforming all our 

neighbours had been completely ours. But now, as our 10 
obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned the matter, we 
are become hitherto the latest and backwardest scholars, of 
whom God offered to have made us the teachers. Now once 
again by all concurrence of signs, and by the general 
instinct of holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some new 
and great period in His Church, even to the reforming of 
Reformation itself: what does He then but reveal 
Himself to His servants, and as His manner is, first to His 
Englishmen ; I say as His manner is, first to us, though we 20 
mark not the method of His counsels, and are unworthy. 
Behold now this vast city: a city of refuge, the mansion 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with His 
protection ; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers making, to fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed Justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than there 
. be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious. lamps, 
" musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas ‘where- 

. with to present, as with their homage and their fealty, the 
approaching Reformation : others as fast reading, trying all 30 
things, assenting to tbe force of reason and convincement. 
What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge ? What wants there to such 
a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, 
to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, 
and of worthies? We reckon more than five months to 





^. 
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harvest; there need not be five weeks, had we but eyes to lift 
up, the fields are white already. Where there is much 
desire to learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions; for opinion in good men is 
but knowledge in the^ making.  Uríder these fantastic 
terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the earnest and zealous 
thirst after knowledge and understanding which God has 
stirred up in this city. What some lament of, we rather 
should rejoice at, should rather praise this pious forwardness 
10 among men, to re-assume the ill-reputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again. A little generous 
| pruderice, a little forbearance of one another, and some 
grain of charity might win all these diligences to join, and 
unite in one general and brotherly search after truth. 


When a city shall be as it were besieged and ‘blocked 
about, her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions 

. round, defiance and battle oft rumoured to be marching up 
even to her walls, and suburb trenches, that then the people, 
on the greater part, more than at other times, wholly taken 
‘20 up with the study of highest and most important matters 
to be reformed, should be disputing, reasoning, reading, 
inventing, discoursing, even to a rarity, and admiration, 
things not before discoursed or written of, argues first a 
singular good-will, contentedness and confidence in your 
prudent foresight, and safe. government, Lords and Com- 
mons; and from thence derives itself to a gallant bravery 
and well grounded contempt of their enemies, as if there 
were no small number of as great spirits among us, as his 
was, who when Rome was nigh _ besieged by Hannibal, 
30 being in the city, bought that piece of ground at no cheap 
rate, whereon Hannibal himself encamped his own regiment. 
Next it is a lively and cheerful presage of our happy success 
and victory. For as in a body, when the blood is fresh, 
the spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but to 
rational faculties, and those in the acutest, and the pertest 
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operations of wit and subtlety, it argués in what good plight 
and constitution the body is, so when the cheerfulness of 
the people is so sprightly up, as that it has, not only 
wherewith to guard well its own freedom and safety, but to 
- Spare, and to bestow?upon the solidest and sublimest points 
of controversy and new invention, it betokens us not 
: degenerated, nor dreing to a fatal decay, but casting off 
. the old and wrinkled skin of corruption to outlive these 
pangs and wax young again, entering the glorious ways of 
truth and prosperous virtue destined to become great and 10 
honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind 
. & noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging and 
unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 20 
What should ye do then, should ye suppress this flowery” 
crop of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet 
Springing daily in this city, should ye set an oligarchy of 
twenty engrossers over it, to bring a famine upon our minds 
again, when we shall know nothing but what is measured to. 
us by their bushel? Believe it, Lords and Commons, they 
who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as good as bid ye 
suppress yourselves; and I will soon show how. If it be 
desired to know the immediate cause of all this free writing 
and free speaking, there cannot be assigned a truer than 30 
your own mild, and free, and humane government ; it is the 
liberty, Lords and Commons, which your own valorous and 
happy counsels have purchased us, liberty which is the nurse 
of all great wits; this is that which has rarefied and 
enlightened our spirits like the influence of heaven ; this is 
that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up our 
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apprehensions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make 
us now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of 
the truth, unless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, 
less the lovers, less the founders of our true liberty. We 
can.grow ignorant again, brutish, formaP.apd slavish, as ye 
found: us;- but you then must first become that which ye 
cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, and(jtyrannous, as they 
were from. whom ye have fréed us. "That our hearts are now 
more capacious, our thoughts more erected to the search and 
10 rope of greatest and exactest things, is the issue of 
your own virtue propagated in us; ye cannot suppress that 
. unless ye reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that 
. fathers may despatch at will their own children. And who 
shall ther stick closest to ye, and excite others? not he 
who takes up arms for coat and conduct, and his four nobles 
of Danegelt. Although I dispraise not the defence of just 
_ immunities, yet love my peace better, if that were all. Give 
ime the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
ascordsng to conna; ave 2 LA 


20 The tens to of J anus with his two guo dnd em 
might now not unsignificantly be set open. And though all 
-winds òf doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and 

_ prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and False- 
hood grapple ; who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a 
free and open encounter. “Her confuting is the best and 
surest suppressing. He who hears what. praying there is 
for light and clearer knowledge to be sent down among us, 

-- would think of other matters to be constituted beyond the 
90 discipline of Geneva, framed and fabricated already to our 
hands. Yet when the new light which we beg for shines in 
upon us, there be who envy, and oppose; if it come not first 

in at their casements. What a collusion is this, whenas we 
are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, to seek for 
wisdom as for hidden treasures early and late, that another 
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order shall enjoin us to know nothing but by statute? 
When a man hath been labouring the hardest labour in the 
deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his findings in 
all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it were a 
battle ranged, sgatféred and defeated all objections in his 
way, calls out his adversary into the plain, offers him the 
. 8dvantage of wind anfl sun, if he please, only that he may 

` try the matter by dint of argument; for his opponents then 
to skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of 


licensing where the challenger should pass, though it be 10 


valour enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice 
in the wars of Truth. For who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty ; she needs no policies, nor 
stratagems, nor licensings to make her victorious, those are 
the shifts and the defences that error uses against her 
power: give her but room, and do not bind her when she 
sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did, 
who spake oracles only when he was caught and bound, but 
then rather she turns herself into all shapes, except her 
own, and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, as. 20 


Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured into her own ` 


likeness. ‘Yet is it not impossible she may have more shapes 
than one. What else is all that rank of things indifferent, 
wherein Truth may be on this side, or on the other, without 

vere unlike herself ? oo 


IZAAK WALTON (1593-1683). 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL. 


. IZAAK. WALTON, & native of Stafford, came to London as & shoe. 
_and developed into a quiet city tradesman of a thoughtful turn . 
of mind. He was a royalist, and among his friends were the 
poets Donne, Drayton, and Ben Jonson. Angling, an art 


especially conducive to meditation, was ‘Walton’ B favourite 30 
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recreation, and his Oomplete Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation was published in 1653. His Lives, biographies of 
Hooker, Donne, Herbert, Sir Henry Wotton and Bishop Sander- 
son, were written at different periods between 1640 and 1678. 
He. spent the close of his hfe in the hous: of his son-in-law, 
Dr. Hawkins, Canon of Winchester, where he died in 1683. 


r 


t ; 
II.. CRITICAL. 


The Complete Angler was published in 1653. Five editions in 
the twelve following years testify to its popularity. ‘It takes 
the form of conversations between Piscator (fisher), Venator 

10 (hunter), and Auceps (birdcatcher). They discourse in learned 
fashion on the different kinds of fish and how to catch them. 
The conversations are interspersed with quotations from poems, 
and delightful descriptions of rural life and scenery.. An attrac-. 
tive mixture of learning and poetry gives the book its originality. 

Leslie Stephen puts it among the best ‘‘ country books” in our 
literature. It is full of the charm of repose, and well illustrates 
Walton’s motto, ‘‘Study to be quiet.” Charles Lamb, in re- . 
commending it to Coleridge, wrote, “< It would sweeten a man’s 
temper at any time to read it.” 

20 Walton writes a pure, simple English of euch beauty, and is 
delightfully colloquial in the best sense of the term. He under- 
stood the charm and force of words and took much trouble in the 
choosing of them. A style that is simple, clear and easy is more 
often than not the result of hard work and much care ; we know 
from their own confession how writers remarkable for clearness 
and ease of style gained those qualities only after much labour. 


ON THE OTTER AND THE CHUB. 
(From tHE Complete Angler.) 


"PiscAToR, VENATOR, HumxTSMAN, and Hosrsss. 


Venator. My friend Piscator, you have kept time with 
my thoughts; for the sun is just rising, and I myself just 
now come to this place, and the dogs have just now put 
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down an Otter. Look, down at the bottom of the hill there, 
in that meadow, chequered with water-lilies and lady- 
smocks; there you may see what work they make; look; 
look, you may see all busy ; men And dogs; dogs and men; 
all busy. "8 

PISCATOR. Sir, I am right glad to meet you, and glad to 
have so fair an entrance into this day's sport, and glad to see ` 
so many dogs, and more men, all in pursuit of the Otter. 
Let us compliment no longer, but join unto them. Come; 
honest Venator, let us be gone, let us make haste ; I long to 10 
be doing.; no reasonable hedge or ditch shall hold me. 

VENATOR. Gentleman Huntsman, where found you this 
Otter? 

HUNTSMAN. Marry, Sir, we found her a mile from this 
place, a-fishing. She has this morning eaten the greatest 
part of this Trout; she has only left thus much of it, as you 
see, and was fishing for more; when we came we found her 
just at it; but we were here very early; we were here an 
hour before sunrise, and have given her no rest since we 
came ; sure she will hardly escape all these dogs and ‘men. 20 
I am to have the skin if we kill her. 

. VENATOR. Why, Sir, what is the skin worth ? 

Huntsman. It is worth ten shillings to make gloves; the 
gloves of an Otter are the best fortification for your hands 
that can be thought on against wet weather. 

Piscator. I pray, honest Huntsman, let me ask you a 
pleasant question ; do you hunt a beast or a fish ? i 

HuxTSMAN. Sir, it is notin my power to resolve you; I 
leave it to be resolved by the college of Carthusians, who 
have made vows never to eat flesh. But, I have heard, the 30 
question hath been debated among many great clerks, and 
they seem to differ about it; yet most agree that her tail is 
fish ; and if her body be fish too, then I may say that a fish 
will walk upon land : for an Otter does so sometimes, five or 
six or ten miles in a night, to catch for her young ones, or to 
glut herself with fish. And I can tell you, that Pigeons will 
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fly forty miles for a breakfast: but, Sir, I am sure the 
‘Otter devours much fish, and kills and spoils much more ` 
than he eats. And I can tell you that this dog-fisher, for so 
. the Latins call him, can smell a fish in the water a hundred 
yards from him.. And, I can tell you tlíere,is brave hunting 
this water-dog in Cornwall, where there have been so many 
that our learned Camden says there is{} river called Ottersey, 
which was so named by reason ‘of the abundance of Otters 
"that bred and fed in it. - 
10. And thus much for my knowledge of the Otter ; ; which 
you may now see above water at vent, and the dogs close 
` with him ; I now see that he will not last long: Follow, 
therefore, my masters, follow: for Sweetlips was like to 
have him at this last vent. 

Venator. Oh me; all the horse are got over the river, 
what shall we do now? shall we follow them over the 
water? -~ 

CHUNTSMAN. No, gir; no ; be nota so eager; stay a little, 
and follow me ; for both they and the dogs will be suddenly 

20 on this side again, I warrant you, and the Otter too, it may 
-be. Now have at him with Kilbuck, for he vents again. 

Venator. Marry, so he. does ; for, look, he vents in that 
corner... Now, now ‘Ringwood has him; now, he is gone 
again, and has bit the poor dog. Now Sweetlips has her ; 
hold her, Sweetlips ; now all the dogs have her, some above 
and some under water ; but now, now she is tired, and past 
losing. Come bring her to me, Sweetlips. Look, it is a 
‘Bitch-otter; and she has lately whelped. . Let's go to the 
placé. where slie was put down ; and not far from it you will 

80 find all her young ones, I daro warrant you, and kill all of 
.. them too. 
|. HunmrsMAN. Come, Gentlemen, come all, let’s go to the 
^. place where we put down the Otter. Look you, hereabout - 
it was that she kennelled ; look you, here it was indeed ; for 
here’s her young ones, no less than five; come, let us kill 
them. all. | 


f 
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Piscator. No; I pray, Sir, save me one, and Tll try if I 
can make her tame, as I know an ingenious gentleman in 
Leicestershire, Mr. Nich. Segrave has done; who hath not 
only made her tame, but to catch fish, and do many other 
things of much pleasure. 

Huntsman. Take one, with all my heart; but let us kill 
the rest. And now (let's go to an honest alë kouse, where we 
may have a cup of. ‘good barley wine, and sing “Old ROSE,” 
- and all of us rejoice together. 

Venator. Come, my friend Piscator, let me invite you 10 
along with us. I'll bear your charges this night, and you 
shall bear mine to-morrow ; for my intention is to accompany 
you a day or two in fishing. 





J VENATOR. Well, now let's go to your sport of Angling. 

PiscAtor. Let’s be going with all my heart. God. keep 
you all, Gentlemen; and send you meet this day with 
another Bitch-otter, and kill her merrily, and all her young 
ones too. 

VENATOR. Now, Piscator, where will you begin to fish ? 

Pisoator. We are not yet come to a likely place; I must 20 
walk a mile further yet before I begin. 

VENATOR. Well then, I pray, as we walk, tell me freely 
how do you like your lodging, and mine host, and the com- 
pany? Is not mine host a witty man ? 

Piscator. Sir, I will tell you presently, what I think of 
your host; but first I will tell you, I am glad these Otters 
were killed; and I am sorry there are no more Otter-killers ; 
for I know that the want of Otter-killers, and the not 
keeping the fence-months for the preservation of fish, will in 
time, prove the destruction of all rivers. And those very 30 
few that are left, that make conscience of the laws of the 
nation and of keeping days of abstinence, will be forced to 
eat flesh, or suffer more inconveniences than are yet foreseen. 

VENATOR. Why, Sir, what be those that you call the 


fence-months ? 
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Piscator. Sir, they be principally three, namely, March, 


- April, and May : for these be the usual months that Salmon 


10 


come out of the sea to spawn in most fresh rivers. And 
their fry would, about a certain time, return back to the 
salt-water, if they were not hindered by weirs. and unlawful 
gins, which the greedy fishermen set, and so destroy them 
by thousands ; as they would, beingso taught by nature, 
change the fresh for salt water, D 
And now to your question concerning your host. To 


speak truly, he is not to me a good companion, for most of 


his conceits were either scripture jests, or lascivious jests : 
for which I count no man witty ; for the devil will help a 
man that way inclined, to the first; and his own corrupt 
nature, which he always carries with him, to the latter. But 
a companion that feasts the company with wit and mirth, 
and leaves out the sin which is usually mixed with them, he 
is the man ; and indeed such a companion should have his 


charges borne: and to such company I hope to bring you 


this night ; for at Trout-hall, not far from this place, where 
I purpose to lodge to-night, there is usually an Angler that 
proves good company. And let me tell you, good company 
and good discourse aré the very sinews of virtue, I'll to my 
own art, and I doubt not but at yonder tree I shall catch a 
Chub; and then we'll turn to an honest cleanly hostess, 
that I know right well; rest ourselves there ; and dress it 
for our dinner. 

VENATOR. Oh sir, à Chub is the worst fish that swims sd 
hoped for a Trout to my dinner. 


Piscator. Trust me, Sir, there is not a likely place for a 


30 Trout hereabout ; and we staid so long to take leave of your 


hunteman this morning, that the sun is got so high and 
shines so clear, that I will not undertake the catching of a 
Trout till evening. And though a Chub be, by you and 
many others, reckoned the worst of fish, yet you shall see 
I'll make a good fish of it by dressing it. 

VENATOR. Why, how will you dress him ? 


1 
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Piscator. I'll tell you by-and-by, when I have caught 
him. Look you here, Sir, do you see? but you must stand 
very close, there lie upon the top of the water, in this very 
hole, twenty Chubs. I'll catch only gne, and that shall be the 
biggest of them all;'and that I will do so, I'll hold you 
twenty to one, and yon shall see it done. 

VENATOR. Áy, marry, Sir, now you talk like an artist; 
and I'll say you are one, when I shall see you perform what 
you say you can do; but I yet doubt it. 

^ PiscATOR. You shall not doubt it long: for you shall see 10 
me do it presently. Look, the biggest of these Chubs has 
had some bruise upon his tail by a Pike, or some other 
accident ; and that looks like a white spot. That very Chub 
I mean to put into your hands presently ; sit you but down 
in the shade, and stay but a little; and I warrant you, I'll 
bring him to you. 
 VzNATOR. I'll sit down ; and hope well, because you seem 
to be.so confident. ; 

Piscator. Look you, Sir, there is a trial of my skill ; 
there he is; that very Chub, that I showed you, with the 20 
white spot on his tail. And Pll beas certain to make him a 
good dish of meat as I was to catch him : I'll now lead you 
toan honest ale-house, where we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about the 
wall. There my hostess, which I may tell you is both 
cleanly and handsome, and civil, hath dressed many a one 
for me; and shall now dress it after my fashion, and I 
warrant it good meat. 

VENATOR. Come, Sir, with all my heart, for I begin to be 
hungry, and long to be at it, and indeed to rest myself too ; 30 
for though I have walked but four miles this morning, yet 
I begin to be weary; yesterday's hunting hangs still 
upon me. 

PiscATOR. Well, Sir, and you shall quickly be at rest, for 
yonder is the house I mean to bring you to. 

Come, hostess, how do you do? Will you first give us a 

S.C. P. B 
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cup of your best drink, and then dress this Chub, as you 

dressed my last, when I and my friend were here about 

eight or ten days ago? But you must do me one courtesy, it 

must be done instantly, 0 
"HosrEss. I will do it, Mr. Piscator, Andawvith all the speed 

I can. . | 

iPrscATOR. Now, Sir, has not my hostess made haste? And 
does not the fish look lovely ? 
VENATOR. Both upon my word, Sir; and therefore lets 
10 say grace and fall to eating of it. | 
Piscator. Well, Sir, how do you like it? 
-` VENATOR. Trust me, 'tis as good meat as I ever tasted. 
~ Now let me thank you for it, drink to you, and beg a 
. courtesy of you ; but it must not be denied me. 
_Prscator. What is it, I pray, Sir? You are so modest, 
that methinks I may promise to grant it before it is asked. 

- VENATOR. Why, Sir, it is that from henceforth you would 
allow me to call you. Master, and that really I may be your 
scholar ; for you are such a companion, 

20 caught and so. excellently cooked this 

_ ambitious to be your scholar. 

Piscator. Give me your hand ; from this time forward I 

_ will be ‘your Master and teach you as much of this art as I 
am able ; and will, as you desire me, tell you somewhat of 
the nature of most of the fish that we are to angle for; and I 
ara suré I both can and will tell you more than any common 
angler yet knows. 


and have so quickly 
fish, as makes me 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-1683). 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL. 


BROWNE was born in London in 1605, and educated at Winchester 
I Sehool and Pembroke College (then -Broadgate Hall), Oxford. 
90 He studied medicine at Montpellier in France, Padua in 
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Italy, and Leyden in Holland, all at that time well-known 
medical schools. In 1634 he went to live in Yorkshire, and 
there wrote the Religio Medici, his most important work. He 
removed to Norwich in 1637, and that city became his permanent 
home. There lie practfsed medicine, and married a wife, Dorothy 
Mileham, “a lady of such a symmetrical proportion to her 
worthy husband that they seemed to come together by a kind 


of natural magnetism.” He was a staunch royalist, and was - 


knighted by Charles II. in 1671. He died at Norwich in 1682. 


II. CRITICAL. 


Two editions of the Religio Medici were published without 10 


Browne’s sanction in 1642. The first authorised edition appeared 
in 1643. The book was not intended for publication, or at least 
for immediate publication. It may be characterised as **a sort 
of private diary of the soul.” It is not easy to extract from it 
what was Browne’s exact attitude to the faith of his time. It 
was probably something of a compromise—a keeping distinct 
the teachings of science and the teachings of religion. - i 

Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial, from which an extract js given, 
was published in 1658 together with The Garden of Cyrus, 


which has been well described as **& somewhat fantastio treatise 20 


on the metaphysies of horticulture." The Urn Burial is & 
learned description of the modes of burial followed by various 
nations, suggested by the discovery of some Roman urns at 
Norwich. It contains some of the most musical, eloquent and 
magnificent prose to be found in English literature. | 

So many great oritios have written on Browne that it is 
almost unnecessary, and even a little impertinent, to add any- 
thing to what they have said. In England Dr. Johnson, whose 
prose style owes much to that of Browne, Coleridge, Lamb, 
whose style is also coloured by Browne’s quaintness and humour, 
and Pater have all expressed their admiration of his work, while 
in America Ticknor, Fields, Holmes and Lowell eagerly studied 
him, and the last speaks of Browne as “our most imaginative 
mind since Shakespeare.” But perhaps the most felicitous 


1The religion of a physician, 
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criticism on Browne is that of Taine, the French historian of 
our literature. He writes: 


* Tet us conceive a kindred mind to Shakespeare’s, a scholar 
and an observer instead qf an actor and a poet, who in place of 
creating is occupied in comprehending,°bus who, like Shake- 
speare, applies himself to living things,;penetrates their internal 
structure, puts himself in semmunnioation with their actual laws, 
imprints in himself fervently and scrupulously the smallest 
details of their outward appearance; who at the same time 

10 extends his penetrating surmises beyond ‘the region of observa- 
tion, discerns behind visible phenomena some world obscure yet 
sublime, and trembles with a kind of veneration before the vast, 
indistinct, but peopled darkness on whose surface our little 
universe hangs quivering. Such a one is Sir Thomas Browne, 
a naturalist, a philosopher, a scholar, a physician, and a moralist, 

almost the last of the generation which produced Jeremy Taylor 
and Shakespeare. No thinker bears stronger witness to the 
wandering and inventive curiosity of the age. No writer has 
better displayed the brilliant and sombre imagination of the 

.20 North. No one has spoken with a more eloquent emotion of 
death, the vast night of forgetfulness, of the all-devouring pit, 
of human vanity, which tries to create an ephemeral immortality 
out of glory or sculptured stones. No one has revealed in more 
glowing and original expressions the poetic sap which flows 
through all the minds of the age.” 

Browne had a large vocabulary, chiefly based on Latin, and 

"used unsparingly technical terms and modern foreign words. 
His style, like that of Milton and J eremy Taylor, is very 
ornate, but his sentences are less involved than theirs. Yet 

30 his exuberance of thought led him, as he himself acknowledges, 
into obscurities. It is necessary to read him with very great 
attention, the sort of attention we give to the language of the 
greater of Shakespeare’s dramas. 
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OBLIVION. 
(From Urn Burial.) 


Now since thege dead bones have already out-lasted the 
living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and 
thin walls of clay, oe all. the strong and specious 
buildings above it; and quietly rested under the drums and 
tramplings of three conquests: what prince can promise such 
diuturnity unto his relics, or might not gladly say, 


Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim}? 


Time which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make 
dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments. 
In vain we hope to be known by. open and visible 10 
conservatories, when to be unknown was the means of their 
continuation, and obscurity their protection. If they died 
by violent hands, and were thrust into their urns, these 
bones become considerable, and some old philosophers would 
honour them, whose souls they conceived most pure, which 
were thus snatched from their bodies, and to retain a 
stronger propension unto them ; whereas they weariedly left 
a languishing corpse, and with faint desires of reunion. If 
they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapt up in the bundle 
of time, they fall into indistinction, and make but one blot 20 
with infants. If we begin to die when we live, and long life 
be but a prolongation of death, our life is a sad composition ; 
we live with death, and die not in a moment. How many 
pulses made up the life of Methuselah, were work for 
Archimedes: common counters sum up the life of Moses his 
man. Our days become considerable, like petty sums, by 
minute accumulations ; where numerous fractions make up 
but small round numbers; and our days of a span long, 
make not one little finger. 

If the nearness of our last necessity brought a nearer 30 
conformity into it, there were a happiness in hoary hairs, 
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and no calamity in half-senses. But the long habit of living 
. indisposeth us for dying ; when avarice makes us the sport 
of death, when even David grew. politically cruel, and 
Solomon could hardly be said to be the wisest of men. But 
many are too early ol, and before the date of age. 
Adversity stretcheth our days, misery makes Alcmena’s 
= nights, and time hath no wings udto it. But the most 
tedious being is that which can unwish itself, content to be 
nothing, or never to have been, which was beyond the mal- 
10 content of. Job, who cursed not only the day of his life, but 
his nativity ; content to have so far been, as to have a title to 
fature being, although he had lived here but in an hidden 
state of life, and as it were an abortion. 

What. song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, though puzzling 
questions, are not beyond all conjecture. What time the 
persons of these ossuaries entered the famous nations of the 
dead, and slept, with princes and counsellors, might admit a 

wide solution. But who were the proprietaries of these 
20 bones, or what bodies these ashes made up, were a question 
| above antiquarism ; not to be resolved by man, nor easily 
perhaps by spirits, except. we consult the provincial 
 guardians, or tutelary observators. Had they made as 
good provision for their names, as they have done for their 
relics, they had not so grossly erred in the art of 
perpetuation. . But to subsist in- bones, and be but 
pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in duration. 
which in the oblivion of names, 

] have. found unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and 
30 only Bore unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal vanities, 
antidotes: against pride, vain-glory, and madding vices. 
Pagan vain-glories which thought the world might last for 
ever, had encouragement for ambition 
Atropos unto the immortality of their names, were never 
damped. with the necessity of oblivion. Even old ambitions 
had the advantage of ours, in the attempt. of their vain- 


Vain ashes 
Persons, times, and sexes, 


; and, finding no 
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glories, who acting early, and before the probable meridian 
of time, have by this time found great accomplishment of 
their designs, whereby the ancient heroes have already 


out-lasted their monuments, and mechanical preservations... 
But in this latter gcene of time,? we cannot expect. such . 


.. mummies unto dùr memories, when ambition may fear the 
prophecy of Elias, and Charles the Fifth can never hope to 
live within two Methuselahs of Hector. 


And thérefore, restless inquietude for the. diuturnity of 
our memories unto present considerations seems & vanity 10 


almost out of date, and superannuated piece of folly. We 
cannot hope to live so long in our names, as some have done 
in their persons. One face of Janus holds no proportion 
unto the other. "Tis too late to be ambitious. The great 
mutations of the world are acted, or time may be too short 
for our designs. To extend our memories by monuments, 
whose death we daily pray for,:and whose duration we 
cannot hope, without injury to our expectations in the 
advent of the. last day, were a contradiction to our 


beliefs. We whose generations are ordained in this setting 20 


part of time, are providentially taken off from such 
imaginations ; ; and, being necessitated to eye the remaining 
particle of futurity, are naturally constituted unto thoughts 
of the next world, and cannot excusably decline the- 


consideration of that duration, which maketh pyramids 


pillars of snow, and all that’s past a moment. 

There is no antidote against the opium of time, which 
temporally considereth all things: our fathers find their 
graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us how we may 


be buried in our survivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce 30 


forty years. Generations pass while some trees stand, and 
old families last not three oaks. 
To be content that times to come should only Kio" tiere 


was such a man, not caring whether they knew more of him, 


was a frigid ambition in Cardan ; disparaging his horoscopal 
inclination and judgment of himself, Who cares to subsist 
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like Hippocrates’s patients, or Achilles’s horses in Homer, | 
under naked nominations, without deserts and noble acts, 
which are the balsams of our memories, the entelechia and 
seul of our subsistence? To be nameless in worthy deeds 
exceeds an infamous history. The Canganitish woman lives 
more happily without a name, than Herodiá5 with one. And 
. Who had not rather have been the good thief than Pilate ? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, 

and deals with the memory of men without distinction to 
10 merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the founder of the 
. pyramids? Herostratus lives that burnt the temple of Diana, 
he is almost lost that built it.. Time has spared the epitaph 
of Adrian’s horse, confounded that of himself. In vain we- 
compute our felicities by thé advantage of our good names, 
Since bad have equal durations, and Thersites is like to live 
as long as Agamemnon. Who knows whether the best of 
men. be known, or whether there be not more remarkable 
persons forgot, than any that stand remembered in the 
known account of time? Without the favour of the 
20 everlasting register, the first man had been as unknown as 
the last, and Methuselah’s long life had been his only 
chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. 'The greater part must be 
content. to be as though they had not been, to be found in 
the register of God, not in the record of man. Twenty- 
seven names make up the first story before the flood, and 
the recorded names ever since contain not one living cen- 

_ tury. The number of the dead long exceedeth all that 

shall live, The night of time far surpasseth the day, and 

_ 80 who knows when was the equinox ? Every hour adds unto 
. -that current arithmetic which scarce stands one moment. 

Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion 
shares with memory a great part even of our living beings ; 
we slightly remember our felicities, and the smartest strokes 
of affliction leave but short smart upon us. Sense endureth 
no extremities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. To 
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weep. into stones are fables. Afflictions induce callosities ; 
miseries are slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which not- 
withstanding is no unhappy stupidity. . To be ignorant of 
evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful 
provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our 
few and evil dafs, a A. our delivered senses not relapsing 
into cutting remembráhces, our sorrows are nob kept raw by 
the edge of repetitions. 

There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality. 
Whatever hath no beginning may be confident of no end ;— 10 
which is the peculiar of that necessary essence that cannot 
destroy itself ;—and the highest strain of omnipotency, to 
be so powerfully constituted as not to suffer even from the 
power of itself: all others have a dependent being and 
within the reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of 
Christian immortality frustrates all earthly glory, and the 
. quality of either state after death, makes a folly of post- 
humous memory. God who can only destroy our souls, 
and hath assured our resurrection, either of our bodies 
or names hath directly promised no duration. Wherein 20 
there is so much of chance, that the boldest expectants have 
found unhappy frustration; and to hold long subsistence, 
seems but a scape in oblivion. But man is a noble animal, 
splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing 
ceremonies of bravery in thé infancy of his nature. 

Five languages secured not the epitaph of Gordianus. 
The man of God lives longer without a tomb than any by 
one, invisibly interred by angels, and adjudged to obscurity, 
though not without some marks directing human discovery. 
Enoch and Elias, without tomb or burial, in an anomalous 30. 
state of being, are the great examples of perpetuity, in their 
long and living memory, in strict account being still on this 
side death, and having a late part yet to act on ind stage of 
earth. 

To subsist in lasting inontdents tolive in their produc- 
tions, to exist in their names, and predicament of Chimaeras, 
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was large satisfaction unto old expectations, and made one 
part of their Elysiums. But all this is nothing in the . 
metaphysics of true belief. To live, indeed, is to be again 
ourselves, which being not only an hope, but an evidence in 
noble believers, tis all one to lie in Str. Innocent’s Church- 
yard, as in the sands of Egypt. Rea y tobe any thing, in 

. the ecstasy of being ever,.and as conteht with six foot as the 
moles of Adrianus. 


“4 


ABRAHAM COWLEY (1618-1667). 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A$RAHAM CowLEY, poet, essayist, and dramatist, was born in 
10 London in 1618. He was educated at Westminster School and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. His love for poetry awoke very 
early, and his first published volume contains verses written 
when he was only ten years old. In his Essay ‘On Myself” 
he tells us how he became a poet. ‘‘In my mother’s parlour 
. there was wont to lie Spenser's works: this I happened to fall 
upon, and was infinitely delighted with the stories of the 
knights and giants, and monsters and brave houses... and 
by degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the 
numbers; so that, F'think, I had read him over before I was 
90 twelve years old, and was thus made a poet.” 
. In 1643 Cowley, owing to the public troubles, was ejected 
from Cambridge. He retired to St. John’s College, Oxford, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of the poet Crashaw, and of 
Lord Falkland and the other Royalist leaders. In 1646 he 
followed Queen Henrietta, Maria to France, and for some years 
conducted a correspondence in cypher between her and the 
King. His most important volume of poems, which included 
the famous elegies on his friend Mr. William Hervey, and on 
Crashaw, and a reprint of ‘‘The Mistress,” the favourite love- 
30 poem of the age, and some of the Pindaric odes, appeared in 
1656. He took great interest in the foundation of the Royal 
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Society, and was one of its first members. He died at Chertsey 
in 1667, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, near to Chaucer 
and his admired Spenser. Charles II. declared he had not left 
a better man behind him in England. 

. 


- 
Ya CRITICAL. 


. Although in his own day Cowley was & most popular poet, 
and men and women who had never heard of Milton read and 
admired Cowley, his verse is now almost forgotten, and he lives 

in English literature as a writer of prose. In his Essays, pub- 
lished in 1668, he followed Montaigne and Bacon in using that 
form as @ vehicle for the expression of his thoughts about life. 10 
. He wrote twelve essays on a variety of topics, and they are 
instinct with wisdom, and simple and familiar in style. Leslie 
Stephen said that Cowley’s Essays were '' among the earliest 
examples in the language of simple and graceful prose." Indeed, 
"the best way to describe his style is to characterise it as the 
conversation of a well-bred man with men like himself. At a 
time when English prose was either too rough or too poetical, 
Cowley seems to have found the easy, familiar style which 
Dryden was later to employ so admirably. He was the first 
perhaps to use the balanced sentence that is characteristic of 20 
modern English prose. | 


i OF AGRICULTURE. 


The first wish of Virgil (as you will find anon by his . 
verses) was to be a good philosopher ; the second, a good 
husbandman ; and God (whom he seemed to understand 
better than most of the most learned heathens) dealt with 
him just as he did with Solomon: because he prayed for 
wisdom in the first place, he added all, things else, which 
were subordinately to be desired. He made him one of the 
best philosophers, and best husbandmen, and to adorn and 
communicate both those faculties, the best poet. He made 30 
hin, besides all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to 
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- be no richer, O fortunatus nimium et bona qui sua novit. To 
be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the city ; to be a 
philosopher from the world; or rather, a retreat from the 

'" world, as it is Man' 8,—into the world, as it is God's. But 
since Nature denies to. most men the gapacity or appetite, 

. and Fortune allows but to a very few/the “opportunities or 
possibility, of applying themselves wholly to philosophy, the 
best mixture of human affairs that we can make are the 
employments of à country life. It is, as Columella calls it, 

10 Res sine dubitatione prozima et quasi consanguinea sapientiae, 
* the nearest neighbour, or rather next in kindred to Philo- 
sophy. Varro says the principles of it are the same which 
Ennius made to be-the principles of all nature ; earth, water, 
air, and the sun. It does certainly comprehend more parts 
of philosophy than any one profession, art, or science in the 
world besides; and therefore, Cicero says, the pleasures of 
a husbandman, mihi ad sapientis vitam proxime videntur 
accedere, * come very nigh to those of a philosopher.” There 
‘is no other sort of life that affords so many branches of 

20 praise to a panegyrist: the utility of it toa man’s self; the 
usefulness, or rather, necessity of it to all the rest of man- 
kind ; the innocence, the pleasure, the antiquity, the dignity. 
The utility (I mean plainly the lucre of it) is not so great 
now in our nation as arises from merchandise and the 
trading of the city,-from whence many of the best estates 
and chief honours of the kingdom are derived ; we have no 
men now fetched from the plough to be made lords, as they 
were in Rome to be made consuls and dictators; the reason 
of which I conceive to be from an evil custom now grown as 

30 strong amongst us as if it were a law, which is, that no men 
put their children to be bred up apprentices in agriculture, 
as in other trades, but such who are so poor, that when they 
come to be men they have not wherewithal to set up in it, 
and so can only farm some small parcel of ground, the rent 
of which devours all but the bare subsistence of the tenant ; 
_ whilst they who are proprietors of the land are either too | 
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proud or, for want of that kind of education, too ignorant to 
improve their estates, though the means of doing it be as 
easy and certain in this as in any other track of commerce. 
If there were always two or three thousand youths, for seven: 
or eight years bgun& to this profession, that they might learn 
the whole art of it, aad afterwards be enabled to be masters 
in it, by a moderate stock, I cannot doubt but that we 
should see as many aldermen’s estates made in the country 
as now we do out of all kind of merchandising in the city. 
There are as many ways to be rich; and, which is better, 10 
there is no possibility to be poor, without such negligence as 
can neither have excuse nor pity; for a little ground will, 
without question, feed a little family, and the superfluities of 
life (which are now in some cases by custom made almost 
necessary) must be supplied out of the superabundance of 
art and industry, or contemned by as great a degree of 
philosophy. As for the necessity of this art, it is evident 
enough, since this can live without all others, and no one 
-other without this. - This is like speech, without which the 
society of men cannot be preserved ; the others like figures 20 
and tropes of speech which serve only to adorn it. Many 
nations have lived, and some do still, without any art but 
this; not so elegantly, I confess, but still they live; and 
almost all the other arts which are here practised are 
beholding to them for most of their materials, The 
innocence of this life is in the next thing for which I 
commend it, and if husbandmen preserve not that, they are 
much to blame, for no men are so free from the temptations 
of iniquity. They live by what they can get by industry 
from the earth, and others by what they can catch by craft 30 
from men. They live upon an estate given them by their 
mother, and others upon an estate cheated from their 
brethren. They live like sheep and kine, by the allowances 
of Nature, and others like wolves and foxes by the acquisi- 
tion of rapine; and, I hope, I may affirm (without any 
offence to the great) that sheep and kine are very useful, 


- 
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and that wolves and foxes are pernicious creatures. They 
are, without dispute, of all men the most quiet and least apt 
to. be inflamed to the disturbance of the commonwealth ; 
their manner of life inclines them, and interest binds them, 
‘to love peace. In our late mad and migsrable civil wars, all 
other trades, even to the meanest, se forth whole troops, 
and ráised up. some great commanders, who became famous 
and mighty for the mischiefs they had done. But Ido not 
remember the name of any one husbandman who had so 
10 considerable a share in the twenty years’ ruin of his country, 
as to deserve the curses of his countrymen; and if great 
delights be joined with so much innocence, I think it is ill 
done of men not to take them here where they are so tame 
. and ready at hand; rather than hunt for them in courts and 
eities, where they are so wild and the chase so troublesome 
and dangerous. ! 

We are here among the vast and noble scenes of Nature; 
we are there among the pitiful shifts of policy. We walk 
here in the light and open ways of the divine bounty ; we 

. 20 grope there in the dark and confused labyrinths of human 
malice. Our senses are here feasted with the clear and 
genuine taste of their objects, which are all sophisticated 
there, and for the most part overwhelmed with their con- 
trarié& Here is harmless and cheap plenty, there guilty 

_ and expenseful luxury. 

| I shall only instance in one delight more, the most natural 
" and best natured of all others, a perpetual companion of the 
husbandman : and that is, the satisfaction of looking round 
. &bout him, and seeing nothing but the effects and improve- 
30 ments of his own art and diligence ; to be always gathering 
of some fruits of it, and at the same time to behold others 
. ripening, and others budding; to see all his fields and 
gardens coyered with the beauteous creatures of his own 

industry ; and to see, like God, that all his works are good. 

The antiquity of his art is certainly not to be contested 
by any other. The three first men in the world were a 
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gardener, a ploughman, and a grazier; and if any man 
-object that the second of these was a murderer, I desire he 
would consider, that as soon as he was so, he quitted our 
profession and. turned builder. Jt is for this reason, I 
that Egcleginsticus forbids us to hate husbandry ; 
because, Bays he, th Most High has created it. "We were 
all born to this art, and taught by nature to nourish our 
bodies by the same earth out of which they were made, and 
to which they must return and pay at last for their 
sustenance. | 10 

Behold the original and primitive nobility of all those 
great persons who are too proud now not only to till the 
ground, but almost to tread upon it. We may talk-what we 
please of lilies and lions rampant, and spread eagles in fields 
d'or or d'argent ; but if heraldry were guided by reason, a 
plough in a field arable would be the most noble and 
ancient arms. 

All these considerations make me fall into the wonder 
and complaint of Columella, how it should come to pass that 
all arts or sciences (for the dispute, which-is an art and 20 
which is.a science, does not belong to the curiosity of us 
husbandmen), metaphysic, physic, morality, mathematics, 
logic, rhetoric, etc., which are all, I grant, good and useful 
faculties, except only metaphysic, which I do not know 
whether it be anything or no, but even vaulting, fencing, 
dancing, attiring, cookery, carving, and such like vanities, 
should all have public schools and masters ; and yet that we 
should never see or hear of any man who took upon him 
the profession of teaching this so pleasant, so virtuous, so 
profitable, so honourable; so necessary art. "30 

A man would think, when he’s in serious humour, that it 

were but a vain, irrational, and ridiculous thing for.a great 
company of men and women to run up and down in a room 
together, in a hundred several postures and figures, to no 
purpose, and with no design; and therefore dancing was 
invented first, and only practised anciently, in the cere- 
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monies of the heathen religion, which consisted all in 
mummery and madness ; the latter being the chief glory 
of the worship, and accounted divine inspiration. This, I 
say, 2 severe man would think, though I dare not determine 
so far against so customary à part noa of good breeding. 
And yet, who is there among our sentry that does not 
entertain a dancing master for his children as soon as they. 
are able to walk? But did ever any father provide a tutor 
for his son to instruct him betimes in the nature and 
10 improvements of that land which he intended to leave him ? 
That is at least a superfluity, and this a defect in our 
manner of education; and therefore I could wish, but 
. cannot in these times much hope to see it, that one college 
in each university were erected, and appropriated to this 
study, as well as there are to medicine and the civil law. 
There would be no need of making a body of scholars and 
fellows, with. certain endowments, as in other colleges; it 
would suffice if, after the manner of Halls in Oxford, there 
were only four professors constituted (for it would be too 
90 much. work for only one master, or principal, as they call 
him there) to teach these four parts of it. First, aration, and 
all things relating to it. Secondly, pasturage; thirdly, 
gardens, orchards, vineyards, and woods ; fourthly, all parts 
of rural economy, which would contain the government: 
of bees, swine, poultry, decoys, ponds, etc., and all that 
which Varro calls Villaticas Pastiones, together with the 
sports of the field, which ought not to be looked upon only 
as pleasures, but as parts of housekeeping, and the domestical 
conservation and uses of all that is brought in by industry 
30 abroad. The business of these professors should not be, as 
is commonly practised in other arts, only to read pompous 
and superficial lectures out of Virgil’s Georgics, Pliny, 
Varro, or Columella, but to instruct their pupils in the 
whole method and course of this study, which might be run 
through perhaps with diligence in a year or two; and the 
continual succession of scholars upon a moderate taxation 
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for their diet, lodging, and learning, would be a sufficient 
constant revenue for maintenance of the house and the 
professors, who should be men not chosen for the osten- 
tation of critical literature, but for solid and experimental 
knowledge of the ihi rs they teach such men; so indus- 
trious and public spirittd as I conceive Mr. Hartlib to be, 
if the gentleman be yet alive. But it is needless to speak 
further of my thoughts of this design, unless the present 
disposition of the age allowed more probability of bringing 
it into execution. What I have further to say of the 10 
country life shall be borrowed from the poets, who were 
always the most faithful and affectionate friends to it. 
Poetry was born among the shepherds. 


Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine musas 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui. 


The Muses still love their own native place, 
"T has secret charms which nothing can deface. 


The. truth is, no other place is proper for their work. 
One might as well undertake to dance in a crowd, as to 
. make good verses in the midst of noise and tumult. 20 


As well might corn as verse in cities grow; 

In vain the thankless glebe we plough &nd sow, 
Against th’ unnatural soil in vain we strive, 

"Tis not & ground in which these plants will thrive. 

It will bear nothing but the nettles or thorns of satire, 
which grow most naturally in the worst earth ; and there- 
fore almost all poets, except those who were not able to 
eat bread without the bounty of great men, that is, without 
what they could get by flattering of them, have not only 
withdrawn themselves from the vices and vanities of the 30 
grand world into the innocent happiness of a retired life’; 
but have commended and adorned nothing so much by their 
ever-living poems. Hesiod was the first or second poet in 
the world that remains yet extant (if Homer, as some think, 
preceded him, but I‘ rather believe they were contem- 

8.0.P. c : 
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poraries), and le is the first writer, too, of the art of 
husbandry. He has contributed, says Columella, not a 
little to our profession; I suppose he means not a little 
honour, for the matter of his instructions is not very 
important.. His great antiquity ig visible through the 
gravity and simplicity of his style.. The most acute of all 
 hissayings concerns our purpose very much, and is couched | 
in the reverend obscurity of an oracle. The half is more 
_ than the whole. The occasion. of the speech is this: his 
A0 brother Perses had by corrupting some great men (great 
bribe-eaters he calls them) gotten from him the half of his 
estate. Itis no matter, says he, they have not done me so 
| much prejudice as they imagine. | 
. Unhappy they to whom God has not revealed 
By a strong light which must their sense control, 
' That half a great estates more than the whole. 
Unhappy, from whom still concealed does lie 
Of roots and herbs the wholesome luxury. 


: This I conceive to have been honest. Hesiod’s meaning. 
20 From Homer we must not expect much concerning our 
affairs. He was blind, and could neither work in the 
country nor enjoy the pleasures of it; his helpless poverty 
was likeliest. to be sustained in the richest places, he was 
to delight the Grecians with fine tales of the wars and 
. adventures of their ancestors; his subject -removed him 
from all commerce with us, and yet, methinks, he made 
a shift to show his. goodwill a little. For though he could - 
do us no honour in the person of his hero Ulysses (much 
less of. Achilles), because his whole time was consumed in 
80 wars and voyages, yet he makes his father Laertes a 
gardener all that while, and seeking his consolation for the 
absence of his son in the pleasure of planting and even 
dunging his own grounds. Yet, see, he did not contemn 
"us peasants; nay, so far was he from that insolence, 
that he always styles Eumaeus, who kept the hogs, 
with wonderful respect, the divine swineherd; he could 
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have done no more for Menelaus or . Agamemnon. 
And Theocritus (a very ancient poet, but he was one of - 
our own tribe, for he wrote nothing but pastorals) gave 
the same epithet to a husbandman. - The divine husband- 
man replied to e es, who was but Dios himself. These 

_ were civil Greeks? anà who understood the dignity of our 
calling. ` Among dis Romans, we have in the first place 
^óur.truly divine Virgil, who, though by the favour of 
Maecenas and Augustus he might have been one of 
the chief men of Rome, yet chose rather to employ much 10 
of his time ‘in the exercise, and much of his immortal 
wit in the praise and instructions of a rustic life; who, 
though he had written before whole books of Pastorals and 
Georgics, could not abstain in his great and imperial poem 
from describing Evander, one ‘of his best princes, as living 
just after the homely manner of an ordinary countryman. 
He seats him on a throne of maple, and lays him but upon 

a bear’s skin, the kine and oxen are lowing in his courtyard, 
the birds under the eaves of his windows call him up in the 
morning ; and when he goes abroad only two dogs go along 20 - 
with him for his guard. At last, when he brings Æneas 
into his royal cottage, he makes him say this memorable 
compliment, greater. than ever yet was spoken at the 

. Escurial, the i or our Whitehall. - 


Haec, inquit, limina victor 
Alcides subiit, haec illum regia cepit. 
Aude, Hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 
"This humble roof, this rustic court, said he, . 
Received Alcides crowned with victory. , 30 
Scorn not, great guest, the steps where he has trod, 
But contemn wealth, and imitate a god. 


The next man whom we are much obliged to, both for 
his doctrine and example, is the next best poet in the world 
to Virgil: his dear friend Horace, who, when Augustus 
. had desired Maecenas to persuade him to come and live 
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domestically and at the same table with him, and to be 
Secretary of State of the whole world under him, or rather 
jointly with him (for he says, “ut nos in epistolis scribendis 
adjuvet”) could not be tempted to forsake his Sabine or. 
Tiburtine manor, for so rich and lorious a trouble. 
There. was never, I think, such an /xample as this in the 
world, that he should have so much moderation and courage 
as to refuse an offer of such greatness, and the Emperor 
so much generosity and good nature as not to be at all 

10 offended with his refusal, but to retain still the same 
kindness, and express it often to him in most friendly ànd 
familiar letters, part of which are still extant. 


JEREMY TAYLOR (1613-1667). 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JEREMY TAYLOR was born at Cambridge in 1613. He tells ua 
that he was ‘‘solely grounded in grammar and mathematics by 
his father, a barber”: he completed his education at Gonville 
and Caius College, and was ordained before he was twenty-one. 
Archbishop Laud, attracted by his preaching in St. Paul’s, 
made him his chaplain: Juxon gave him the living of Upping- 
ham, where he laboured industriously as a, parish priest from 
20 1638-1642. | 
As King's Chaplain, he joined the Royal army about 1644, 
_ and was taken prisoner before Cardigan Castle, but detained 
only for a short time. He then retired to Wales, and helped 
to carry on a school at Grongar Hill, living meanwhile with his 
family at Golden Grove, the seat of the Earl and Countess of 
Carbery, his friends and patrons. Here, after his sufferings 
during the war, ‘‘ this great storm which hath dashed the vessel 
of the Church all in pieces,” he found life once more full of 
peaceful delights. ‘He that hath so many causes of joy,” he 
-90 wrote, ‘‘and so great, is very much in love with sorrow and 
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peevishness, who loses all the pleasures and chooses to sit down 
upon his little handful of thorns.” 

At Golden Grove were written his most famous works: The 
Liberty of Prophesying (1647), Holy Living (1650), Holy Dying 
(1651), and the manua] of daily. prayer known as The Golden 
Grove (1655). One” of Dis most eloquent sermons was preached 
at the funeral of the Countess of Carbery. In Wales, too, he 
became acquainted with Katherine Phillips, known as the 
‘* Matchless Orinda,” and he dedicated to her his Discourse on 
the Nature, Offices, and Measure of Friendship, with rules for 10 
conducting it. 

In 1661 Taylor, who was regarded on all hands as one of the 
most illustrious of the deprived clergy, was consecrated Bishop 
of Down and Connor, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. He 
became later Administrator of Dromore, where he rebuilt the 
Cathedral. His health suffered from the damp climate, but his 
wish to be transferred to an English see was disregarded. He . 
died of fever in 1667. 


II. CRITICAL. 


Coleridge placed Jeremy Taylor among the four principal 
masters of the English language in the first half of the seven- 20 
teenth century. The other three are Shakespeare, Bacon and 
Milton. Indeed, Jeremy Taylor has been called the Shakespeare 
of English prose. 

Taylor was not a controversialist nor a great thinker; he was 
before all a great and eloquent preacher, and his point of view 
anticipates in many ways the teaching of the broad-minded 
clergy of modern times. 

The Liberty of Prophesying is one of the earliest pleas for 
tolerance in religion; he argues there that no man's religious 
belief should be interfered with unless it was dangerous to the 30 
well-being of the State. He formulated his doctrine in the words 
“ Theology is rather a Divine life than a Divine knowledge.” 

A tender piety breathes through all his writings. 

Taylor’s prose, although at times, perhaps, too ornamental 
and elaborate, is very beautiful. His vivid imagination and 
the exuberance of his fancy are responsible for a wealth of 
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illustration, a variety of metaphors and similes scarcely to be 
found in any other of our prose writers. His love and keen 
observation of nature are shown in his choice of similes from 
natural objects. One of the finest, where he compares the 
prayer of & good man to the flight of the | lark, occurs in the 
extract given in this volume. : ‘ey 
He coins words from the Greek and Latin, and makes forms 
to suit his own need, but his. vocabulary is on the whole simple 
and familiar. -His sentences are carelessly constructed, but the 
10 meaning is never involved. 
| PRAYER. 
The first thing that hinders the prayer of a good man 
. from obtaining its effects is à violent anger, and a violent 
‘storm in the spirit of him that prays. For anger sets the 
house on fire, and all the spirits are busy upon trouble, and 
intend propulsion, defence; displeasure, or revenge; it is & 
short madness, and an eternal enemy to discourse, and sober 
- counsels, and fair conversation ; ; it intends its own object 
with all the earnestness of perception, or activity of design, 
and a quicker motion of a too warm and distempered blood ; 
.20-it is a fever in the heart, and a calenture in- the head, and a 
- fire in the face, and à sword in the hand, and a fury all over ; 
and therefore can never suffer a man to be in a disposition to 
pray. For prayer is an action and a state of intercourse and 
desire exactly contrary to this character of anger. Prayer 
is an action of likeness to the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
geritleness and dove-like simplicity ; an. imitation of the 
holy Jesus, whose ‘spirit. is meek up to the greatness of the 
biggest example, and a conformity to God ; whose anger 18 
_ always just,. and marches slowly, and is without transporta- 
: 30 tion, and often hindered, and never hasty, and is full of 
mercy: prayer is.the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the evenness of recollection; the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our 
tempest ; prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled. 
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thoughts, it is the daughter of charity, and the sister of 
meekness ; and he that prays to God with an angry, that is, . 
with a troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him that 
retires into a battle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the 
out-quarters of an army, and chooses @ frontier. garrison to 
be wise in. Ang€r is 4 perfect alienation of the niind from - 

prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention which 
presents our prayers in a right line toGod. Forso have 1 
seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring 


upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and 10 


climb above the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion 
made irregular and unconstant, descending more at every 
breath of the tempest, than it could recover by the libration 
and frequent weighing of its wings; till the little creature 
was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was 
over ; and then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and 
sing, as if it had learned music and motion from an angel-as 
he passed sometimes through the air about his ministries 
here below: so is the prayer of a good man.... 

A man of an ordinary piety is like Gideon’s fleece, wet in 
its own locks, but it could not water a poor man’s garden; 
but so does a thirsty land drink all the dew of heaven that 
wets its face, and a greater shower makes no torrent, nor 


digs so much as a little furrow, that the drills of the water 


might pass into rivers, or refresh their neighbours 
weariness ; but when the earth is full, and hath no strange 
consumptive needs, then at the next time when God blesses 
it with a gracious shower, it divides into portions, and sends 


it abroad in free and equal communications, that all that 30 


stand round about may feel the shower. So is a good man’s 
prayer; his own cup is full, it is crowned with health, and 
overflows with blessings, and all that drink of his cup and 
eat at his table are refreshed with his joys, and divide with 
him in his holy portions. And indeed he hath need of & 
great stock of piety, who is first to provide for his own 


~ 
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necessities, and then to give portions to a numerous relation. 
It is a great matter that every man needs for himself, the 
daily expenses of his own infirmities, the unthriving state of 
his omission of duties, and recessions from perfection, and 
sometimes the great losses and shipwrecks, the plunderings 
and burning of his house by a fall into deadly sin ; and 
most good men are in this condition, that they have enough 
to do to live'and keep themselves above water; but how 

. few men are able to pay their own debts, and lend great 

10 portions to others? The number of those who can effectually 
intercede for others to great purposes of grace and pardon, 
are as soon told as the number of wise men, as the gates of à 
city, or the entries of the river Nilus. 

But then do but consider what a great engagement this is 
to a very strict and holy life. If we chance to live in times 
of an extraordinary trouble, or if our relatives can be 
capable of great dangers or great sorrows, or if we ourselves 
would do the noblest friendship in the, world, and oblige 
others by acts of greatest benefit; if we would assist their 

20 souls and work towards their salvation, if we would be 

| public ministers of the greatest usefulness to our country, if 
we would support kings and relieve the great necessities of 
kingdoms, if we would be effective in the stopping of a 
plague or in the success of armies ; a great and an exemplar 
piety, and a zealous and holy prayer, can do all this. For in 
that degree in which our religion is great, and our piety 
exemplar, in the same we contribute towards the fortune of 

a kingdom. But consider how useless thou art, when thou 
canst not by thy prayers obtain so much mercy as to prevail 

80 for the life of a single trooper, or in a plague beg of God for 
the life of à poor maid-servant; but the ordinary emanations 

of providence shall proceed to issue without any arrest, and 
the sword of the angel shall not be turned aside in one single 
infliction. Remember, although he is a great and excellent 
person that can prevail with God for the interest of others, 


yet thou that hast no stock of grace and favour, no interest 
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in the court of heaven, art but a mean person, extraordinary 
in nothing ; thou art unregarded by God, cheap in the sight 
of angels, useless to thy prince or country; thou mayest 
hold thy peace in a time of public danger. For kings never 
pardon murderers at the intercession of thieves; and if a. 
mean mechan should beg a reprieve for a condemned 
traitor, he is ridiculous and impudent: so is a vicious 
advocate, or an ordinary person with God. It is well if God 
will hear him begging for his own pardon, he is not yet 
disposed to plead for others. 10 
And yet every man that is in the state of grace, every man 
that can pray without a sinful prayer, may also intercede for 
others ; and it is a duty for.all men to do it; all men, I say, 
who can pray at all acceptably: “I will therefore that 
prayers, and supplications, and intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men ;” and this is a duty that is 
prescribed to all them that are concerned in the duty and in 
the blessings of prayer ; but this is it which I say, if their 
piety is but ordinary, their prayer can be effectual but in 
easy purposes and to smaller degrees; but he that would 20 
work effectually towards a great deliverance, or in great 
degrees towards the benefit or ease of any of his relatives, can 
be confident of his success but in the same degree in which ` 
his person is gracious. “There are strange things in 
heaven :” judgments thére are made of things and persons 
by the measures of religion ; and a plain promise produces 
effects of wonder and miracle; and the changes that are 
there made, are not effected by passions, and interests, and 
corporal changes ; and the love that is there, is not the same 
thing that is here; it is more beneficial, more reasonable, 30 
more holy, of other designs and strange productions ; and 
upon that stock it is that à holy poor man, that possesses no 
more (it may be) than a ewe-lamb, that eats of his bread, 
and drinks of his cup, and is a daughter to him, and is all his 
temporal portiom,—this poor man is ministered to by angels, 
and attended :to by God, and the Holy Spirit makes 
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intercession for him, and Christ joins the man’s prayer to 
. His own advocation, and the man by prayer shall save the 
city, &nd destroy the fortune of a tyrant army, even then 
when God sees it good it should be so: for He will no longer 
deny him any thing, but when it i$ no blessing ;'and when it 
is d E his prayer is most heard wha it is most 
denied. . 
The prayers of holy men appease God's wrath, drive away 
temptations, and resist and overcome the devil: holy prayer 
10 procures the ministry and service of angels, it rescinds the 
. decrees of God, it cures sicknesses and obtains pardon, it 
arrésts the sun in its course, and stays the wheels of the 
chariot of the moon; it rules over all God's creatures, and 
opens and shuts the storehouses of rain, it quenches the 
violence of fire ; 3 ib stops the mouths of lions, and reconciles 
our -sufferance and weak faculties with the violence of 
toriient and sharpness of persecution; it pleases God and 
supplies all our néeds. But prayer that can do thus much 
-for us, can do nothing at all without holiness: ; for * God 
20 lieareth: not sinners, but if any man bea worshipper of God | 
and doth His vult him He heareth? - 





THOMAS FULLER (1608-1661). 


e e BIOGRAPHICAL. 


| Pozimp, | a , native of N orthamptonshire, was born in 1608. He 
went to St. John's ‘College, Cambridge, and then took holy . 

orders. -A staunch High Churchman and a Royalist, during . 
- the-Rebellion he occasionally acted as army chaplain. Yet he 

. Wa8 permitted to preach under Cromwell. 

In 1639 appeared his history of the Crusades under the 
title of The Holy War. The Ohurch History*of Great Britain 
* was ss in 1655; -but The History of the- Worthies of 
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England, his most important work, did not appear until 1662, 
_the year after his death. 

Charles IT. made him his Chaplain Extraordinary at the 
. Restoration. He died of fever the next year. 


IL. CRITICAL. 


Coleridge said that **wit was the stuff and: substance of 
Fuller’s intellect.” Notwithstanding the exuberance of this 
wit, we can never miss the point of what he writes, and his 
English is always plain and direct. He uses a varied vocabulary 
and a large proportion of words now obsolete. His sentences 
are for the most part short, and often make unconsciously. à a 10 
pithy saying or aphorism. 


- 


THE DESIGN OF THE WORK. 


‘England may not unfitly be compared to a house, not 
very great, but convenient; and the several shires may 
properly be resembled to the rooms thereof. Now, as 
learned Master Camden and. painful Master Speed, with 
others, have described the rooms themselves; so is it our 
intention, God willing, to describe the furniture of those 
rooms ; such eminent commodities which every county doth 
produce, with the persons of quality bred therein, and.some 
_other observables coincident with thé samé subject. ` > 20 
-Cato, that great and grave philosopher, did commonly 
demand, when any new project was propounded unto him, 
Cui bono?“ what good would ensue, in case the same wàs 
effected?” A question more fit to be asked, than facile to be 
answered in all undertakings, especially.in the setting. forth 
of new books, insomuch that they themselves, who complain 
that they are too many already, Hep daily to make tiem 
more. 

Know then, I propound five ends to myself i in this book : 
First, to gain some glory to God. Secondly, to preserve the 30 
. memories of the dead. E to presenti a to the 
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living. Fourthly, to entertain the reader with delight. 
And lastly (which I am not ashamed publicly to profess) to 
procure some honest profit to myself. If not so happy to- 
obtain all, I will be joyful to attain some ; yea, contented 
and thankful too, if gaining any [especially the first] of these 
ends, the motives of my endeavours. 

‘First, glory to God, which ought to be the aim of all our 
actions, though too often our bow starts, our hand shakes, 
and so our arrow misseth the mark. Yet I hope that our 

10 describing so good a land, with the various fruits and 
fruitful varieties therein, will engage both writer and 
reader in gratitude to that God who hath been so bountiful 
to our nation. In order whereunto, I have not only always ` 
taken, but often sought occasions, to exhort to thankfulness ; 
hoping the same will be interpreted no straggling from my 
subject, but a closing with my calling: 

Secondly, to preserve the memories of the dead. A good 
name is an ointment poured out, smelt where it is not seen, 
It hath been the lawful desire of men in al] ages to per- 

20 petuate their memories, thereby in some sort revenging 


_. themselves of mortality, though few have found out effectual 


means to perform it. For monuments made of wood are 
subject to be burnt; of glass, to be broken ; of soft stone, to 
moulder; of marble and metal, (if escaping the teeth of 
time) to be demolished by the hand of covetousness ; So that 
in my apprehension, the safest way to secure a memory from 
oblivion is (next his own virtues) by committing the same in 
writing to posterity. ] 
Thirdly, to present examples to the living, having here 
30 precedents of all sorts and sizes; of men famous for valour, 
worth, wisdom, learning, religion, and bounty to the publie, 
on which last we most largely insist. The scholar, being 
taxed by his writing-master for idleness in his absence, made 
a fair defence, when pleading that his master had neither 
left him paper whereon, or copy whereby to write. But 
rich men will be without excuse, if not expressing their 


á: 
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bounty in some proportion, God having provided them paper 
enough [“the poor you have always with you”] and set 
them signal examples, as in our ensuing work will plainly 
appear. 

Fourthly, to entertain the reader with delight. I confess, 
the subject is Wat dull in itself, to tell the time and place of 
men’s birth, and deaths, their names, with the names and 
number of their books; and therefore this bare skeleton of 
time, place, and person, must be fleshed with some pleasant 
passages. To this intent I have purposely interlaced (not as 10 
meat, but as condiment) many delightful stories, that so 
the reader, if he do not arise (which I hope and desire) 
religiosior or doctior, with more piety or learning, at least 
he may depart jucundior, with more pleasure and lawful 
delight. 

Lastly, to procure T profit to myself in com- 
pensation of my pains. It was a proper question, which 
plain-dealing Jacob: pertinently propounded to Laban his 
father-in-law : “and now when shall I provide fòr my house 
also?” Hitherto no stationer hath lost by me ; hereafter it 20 
will be high time for me (all things considered) to save for 
myself. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


` Hampshire hath Berkshire on the north, — and 
Sussex on the east, the sea on the south, Dorset and Wilt- 
shire on the west. From north unto south it extendeth 
unto fifty-four miles, not stretching above thirty miles from 
the east to the west thereof. 

A happy country in. the four elements, if culinary fire in 
courtesy may pass for one, with. plenty of the best wood for 
the fuel thereof. Most pure and piercing the air of this 30 
shire; and none in England hath more plenty of clear and 
fresh rivulets of [troutful] water; not to speak of the 
friendly sea, conveniently distanced from London. As for 
the earth, it is both fair and fruitful, and may pass for an 
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expedient betwixt pleasure and profit; where, by mutual 
consent, they are moderately accommodated. 
“The south-west part of this county is called the New 
Forest, not in thé same sense as New College in Oxford, 
then at the founding the newest, which since hath gained 
many puisnes thereunto; but because th A junior of all 

. forests in England, many having been dis-, none in-forested 
since the Conquest. | | : 


NATURAL COMMODITIES, 


Red Deer. 


Great store of these were lately in New Forest, so called 

10 because newly made by King William the Conqueror. 

.. Otherwise, ten years hence, it; will be six hundred years old. 

"Indeed, as Augustus Caesar is said to have said of Herod 

King of Judaea, that it was better to be his hog than his 

. child ; so it was most true of that King William, that it was 

-. better to have been his stag than his subject ; the one being 

- by him spared and preserved, the other ruined and de- 

: Stroyed : such was the devastation he made of towns in this 

county, to make room for his game. 

. And now was-the south-west of this county made a forest. | 

20 The stags therein were stately creatures, jealous, revengeful. 

. But, I believe, there be few stags now in New Forest, fewer 

harte, and not any harts-royal (as escaping the chase of a 
king); though in time there.may be sonie again. 


Honey. | 
| "Although this county affordeth not such lakes of honey as 
some.authors relate found in hollow trees in Muscovy ; nor 
yieldeth combs equal to that which Pliny reporteth seen in 
Germany, eight. foot long; yet produceth it plenty of this 

necessary and profitable commodity. | 
.., Indeed ‘Hampshire hath the worst and best honey in 
30 England ; worst, on the heath, hardly worth five pound the 


a 
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barrel ; best, in the champain, where the same quantity will 
well nigh be sold for twice as much. And it is generally 
observed, the finer the wheat and wool, both which very 
good in this county, the purer the honey of that place. 

Honey is useful for many purposes, especially that honey | 
which is the west in any vessel: For it is an old and true. 
rule, the best*oil is in the top; the best wine in the middle ; 
and the best honey i in the bottom. 


Was. 


This is the cask whére honey is the liquor ; and "bans 
yellow by nature, is.by art made white, red, and green, 10 
which I take to be the dearest colours, especially when 
appendant on parchment. Wax is good by day and by 
night, when it affordeth light, for sight the clearest, for 
smell the sweetest, for touch the cleanliest. Useful in law 
to seal instruments ; and in physic, to mollify sinews, ripen 
and dissolve ulcers, etc. Yea, the ground and foundation of 
all cere-cloth (so called from cera) is madé of y Wax. : 


Hogs. 
Hampshire hogs are allowed by all for the best bacon, 
being our English Westphalian, and which, well-ordered, 





hath deceived the most judicious palates. - Here the swine 20 -. 


feed in the forest on plenty of acorńs (men’s meat in the 
golden, hogs’ food in this iron age); which, going out lean, - 
return home fat, without either care or cost of their owners. 
Nothing but fulness stinteth their feeding on the mast 
falling from the trees, where also they lodge at liberty (not 
pent up, as in other places, to stacks of be which some ` 
assign the reason of the fineness of their flesh. i 
Swinesflesh, by the way, is observed tos. nutritive of 
men’s bodies, because of its assimilation thereunto. Yet was 
the eating thereof forbidden to the Jews, whereof’ this 30 
reason may be rendered (besides the absolute will of the 
lawgiver), because in hot countries men’s bodies are subject 
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to the measles and leprosies, who have their greatest repast 
on swinesflesh. For the climate of Canaan was all the year 
long as hot as England betwixt May and Michaelmas; and | 
it is penal for any butchers with us in that term to kill any 
pork in the shambles. 


THE BUILDINGS. Y 


The Cathedral in Winchester yieldeth to none in England 
for venerable magnificence. It could not be opus wnius 
saeculi, projected by the contributive endeavours of several 
successive bishops, whereof some ‘lie most sumptuously . 

10 interred in their chapel-like monuments. * 

On the walls of the choir on each side, the dust of the 
Saxon kings and ancient bishops of this church were decently 
entombed (many hundred years after) by Richard Fox, 
bishop of this see, till, in the beginning of our civil wars, 
they were barbarously thrown down by the soldiers. 

Josephus reports (what some hardly believe) how Herod 
took many talents of treasure out of the sepulchre of David. — 
Sure I am they met with no such wealth here in this mine of 
mortality amongst the ashes, which did none any injury; 

20 and therefore why malice should scratch out that which did 
not. bite it, is to me unknown. 

As for civil structures, Basing, built by the first Marquis 
of. Winchester, was the greatest of any subject’s house in 
England, yea larger than most (eagles have not the biggest 
nests of all birds) of the King’s palaces. The motto, Love 
Loyalty, was often written in every window thereof; and 
was well practised in it, when, for resistance on that account, 
it was lately levelled io the ground. 


TEE WONDERS. 
There is an oak in this county, which by most credible 
30 people is generally reported to put forth green leaves yearly 
on or about Christmas day. It groweth nigh Lyndhurst in 
the New Forest; and perchance I could point more exactly 
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at the position thereof, but am loth to direct some ignorant 
zealot, lest he cut it down under the notion of superstition, 


and make timber of this oak, as some lately have made fuel 
of the hawthorn at Glastonbury. | 


¢ 


 EDWARD-HYDE, LORD CLARENDON (1609-1674), 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL. ` 


Epwarp HYDE was born in Wiltshire in 1609. After taking 
his degree at Oxford, he studied law in London. But when 
he was returned to Parliament in 1640, he began to take a 
prominen part in public affairs, first on the Parliamentary and 
afterwards on the Royalist side. He was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Charles I., and Lord Chancellor to Charles II., 10 
who created him Earl of Clarendon at the Restoration. In 
1667 a series of intrigues against him—he was never popular 
as & minister—oculminated in his impeachment. To escape the 
trial he fled to France, where he died ir 1674. - 

Clarendon was more engaged in the making of history than in 
the recording of it, and was no professional historian. He loved 
books, and had many cultivated and literary friends, among 
them, Ben Jonson, Selden, Carew, Sir. Kenelm Digby and Lord 
Falkland. He declared that ‘‘if he had anything good in him, 
in his humour or in his manners, he owed it to the example and 20 
information he had received in and from that company.” 

His books were not published in his life-time. The History 
of the Great Rebellion, begun in 1646, appeared in 1702, and the 
Life and Continuation of the History in 1759. A 


IL ORITICAL | 
Clarendon has some merit as a narrator, but his strength 
undoubtedly lies in his power of delineating character. He 
has described in masterly fashion most of the great men of his 


day—Lord Falkland (included in this volume), the Duke of 
S,C. P, D 
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Buckingham, Admiral Blake, John Hampden, Archbishop Laud 
ant Cromwell among the chief. 
.  iHisstyle, though somewhat involved, has life and movement. 
He writes easily, as à. man of affairs, not as a student. He is 
_ entirely without the pedantry of the n historian writing 
`- long after the events he records. "The eye-wi.ness is doubtless 
less accurate, but he is more picturesque, and y tter able to give 
ae ‘work an air of reality. 


LORD FALKLAND. 


In this wnhappy battle was slain the Lord Viscount 
0 Falkland ; a person of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in 
convérsation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and 
integrity of life, that if there were no other brand upon this 
: odious ànd: aceursed civil war, than that single loss, it must 
be most infamous, and execrable to all posterity. 

‘. Before this parliament, his condition of life was so happy 
that it was hardly capable of improvement. Before he came . 
to be twenty years of age, he was master of a noble fortune, 

20 which descended to him by the gift of à grandfather, without 
passing through his father or mother, who were then both 
alive, and not well enough contented, to find themselves 
passed by in the descent. His education for some years had 

. been in Ireland, where his father was Lord Deputy ; so that 

. when he returned into England, to the: possessioré Wot his 
fortune, he was unentangled with any acquaintance, or 
friends, which usually grow up by the custom of conversa- 
tion; and therefore was to make a pure election of his 
company; which he chose by other rules than were 

30 prescribed to the young nobility of. that time. And it 
cannot be denied, though he admitted some few to his 
friendship for the agreeableness of their natures, and their 
undoubted affection to him, that his familiarity and 
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friendship, for the most part, was with men of the most 
eminent and sublime parts, and of untouched reputation in 
point of integrity ; and such men had a title to his bosom. 

He was a great cherisher of wit, and fancy, and good 
parts, in any man; and, if he found them clouded with 
poverty or wint, a most liberal and bountiful patron 

_ towards them, even above his fortune; of which, in those ` 

administrations, he was such a dispenser, as, if-he had been 
trusted with it to such uses, and if there had been the least 
of vice in his expense, he might have been thought too 10 
prodigal. He was constant and pertinacious in whatsoever | 
he resolved to do, and not to be wearied by any pains that - 
were necessary to that end. And therefore having -once 
resolved not to see London, which he loved above all places, 
till he had perfectly learned the Greek tongue, he went to 
his own house in the country, and pursued it with that 
indefatigable industry, that it will not be believed in how 
short a time he was master of it, and accurately read all the 
Greek historians. | | 

In this time, his house being within little more than ten 90 
miles of Oxford, he contracted familiarity and friendship 
with the most polite and accurate men of that university ; 
who found’such an immenseness of wit, and such a solidity 
of judgment in him, so infinite a fancy, bound in by a most 
logical ratiocination, such a vast knowledge, that he was not 
ignorant in any thing, yet such an excessive humility, as if 
‘he-had known nothing, that they frequently resorted, and 
dwelt with him, as in a college situated in a purer air; so 
that his house was a university in a less volume ; whither- 
they came not so much for repose as study ; and to examine 30 
and refine those grosser propositions, which laziness and 
consent made current in vulgar conversation. Sr M 

Many attémpts were made upon him by the instigation of 
his mother (who was a lady of another persuasion in 
religion, and of a most masculine understanding, allayed 
with the passions and infirmities of her own sex) to pervert 
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him in his piety to the Church of England, and to reconcile 
him to that of Rome; which they prosecuted with the more 
confidence, because he declined no opportunity or occasion of 
conference with those of that religion, whether priests or 
laymen ; having diligently studied the controversies, and 
exactly read all, or the choicest, of the Grek and Latin 
Fathers, and having a memory so stupendous, that he 
remembered, on all occasions, whatsoever he read. And he 
was so great an enemy to that passion and uncharitableness, 

10 which he saw produced by difference of opinion in matters 
of religion, that in all those disputations with priests, and 
others of the Roman Church, he affected to manifest all 
possible civility to their persons, and estimation of their 
parts; which made them retain still some hope of his 
-reduction, even when they had given over offering farther 
reasons to him to that purpose. 

He was superior to all those passions and affections which 
attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other ambition 
than of knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of all good 

20 men; and that made him too much a contemner of those 
arts, which must be indulged in the transactions of human 
affairs. In the last short parliament: he was a burgess in the 
House of Commons ; and from the debates which were there 
managed with all imaginable gravity and sobriety, he 
contracted such a reverence to parliaments, that he thought 
it really impossible they could ever produce mischief or 
inconvenience to the kingdom ; or that the kin gdom could 
be tolerably happy in the intermission of them. And from 
the unhappy and unseasonable dissolution of that convention, 

30 he harboured, it may be, some jealousy and prejudice to the 
court, towards which hé was not before immoderately 
inclined ; his father having wasted a full fortune there, in 
those offices and employments by which other men use to 

obtain a greater. He was chosen again this parliament to 
serve in the same place, and, in the beginning of it, declared 
himself very sharply and severely against those exorbitances, 
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which had been most grievous to the State ; for he was so 
rigid an observer of established laws and rules, that he 
could not -endure the least breach or deviation from 
them. ... i 

The great opinion he had of the &prightness and integrity 
of those persops who appeared most active, especially of Mr. 
Hampden, kept him longer from suspecting any design 
against the peace of -the kingdom ; and though he differed. 
from them commonly, he believed long their purposes were 
honest. When he grew better informed what was law, and 10 
discerned in them a desire to control that law by a vote of 
one, or both Houses, no man more opposed those attempts, 
and gave the adverse party more trouble by reason and 
argumentation; insomuch as he was, by degrees, looked 
upon as an advocate for the court, to which he contributed 
so little, that he declined those addresses, and even those 
invitations which he was obliged almost by civility to 
entertain. . .. | 

He had a courage of the most clear and keen temper, and 
so far from fear, that he seemed not without some appetite 20 
of danger; and therefore, upon any occasion of action, he 
always engaged his person in those troops which’ he thought, 
by the forwardness of the commanders, to be most like to be 
farthest engaged ; and in all such encounters he had about 
him an extraordinary cheerfulness, without at all affecting 
the execution that usually attended them ; in which he took 
no delight but pains to prevent it, where it was not, by 
resistance, made necessary : insomuch that at Edgehill, when 
the enemy was routed, he was like to have incurred great - 
peril, by. interposing to save those who had thrown away 30 
their arms, and against whom it mày be, others were more / 
fierce for their having thrown them away : so that a man might 
think, he came into the field chiefly out of curiosity to see 
the face of danger, and eharity to prevent the shedding of 
blood. Yet in his natural inclination he acknowledged he 
was addicted to the profession of a soldier; and shortly after 
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he came to his fortune, before he was of age, he went into 
the Low Countries with a resolution of procuring command, 
and to give himself up to it; from which he was.diverted by 
. the complete inactivity of that summer: 80 he returned into 
Eügland, and shortly after entered upon that vehement 
course of study we mentioned before till the £rst alarm from 
the. north; then again he made: ready for /the field, and 
though he received some repulse in the command of a troop 
of horse, of which he had a promise, he went a volunteer 
10 ‘with the Earl of Essex. 

. From the entrance into this unnatural war, his natural 
dheora and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of 
sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him, which he had. 
néver been used to: yet being one of thase who believed 

.. that one battle would end all differences, and that there 
‘would be'so. great a victory on one side, that the other would 

- be compelled to submit to any conditions from the victor 
— (which supposition and conclusion generally sank into the - 
minds of most men, and prevented the looking after many 
20 advantages that might then have been laid hold of) he 
. .résisted those indispositions, et in luctu, bellum inter remedia 
, erat. But/after the King's return from Brentford, and the 

' furious resolution of the two Houses not to admit an y treaty 

" for peace, those “indispositions which had before touched 
hin, grew into a perfect habit of uncheerfulness ; and he, 

. who had been so exactly easy and affable to all men, that his 
face and countenance was always present, and vacant to his 

» company, and held any cloudiness, and less pleasantness of 
the visage, & kind of rudeness or incivility, became, on a 
E: sudden, less communicable ; and thence very sad, pale, and 
exceedingly affected with the spleen. In his clothes and habit, 
which he had minded before always with more neatness, and. 
industry, and expense, than is usual to so great a soul, he 
was not now only incurious, but too negligent; and in his 
reception of suitors, and the necessary or casual addresses 
to his. place, so quick, and sharp, and severe, that there 
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wanted not some men (strangers to his nature and disposi- 
tion) who believed him proud and imperious; from which no 
mortal man was ever more free. . . . | Sn 

When there was any overture.or hope of peace, he would 
be. more erect and vigorous. and 8xceedingly solicitous to 
press any thing which he thought might promote it; and 
. sitting among(ühis friends, often, after a deep silence and 
frequent sighs, would, with shrill and sad accent, ingeminate 
the word, Peace, Peace; and would passionately profess, 
“that the very agony of the war, and the view of the 10 
calamities and desolation of the kingdom did, and must 
endure, took his sleep from him, and would shortly break 
his heart.” This made some think, or pretend. to. think, 
“that he was so much enamoured on peace, that. he would 
have been glad the King should have bought it at any 
price”; which was a most unreasonable calumny. As if à 
man that was himself the most punctual and precise in 
every circumstance that might reflect upon conscience or 
honour, could have wished the King to have committed a 
trespass against either. And yet this senseless scandal made 20 . 
some impression upon him, or at least he used.it for an 
excuse of the daringness of his spirit; for at the leaguer 
before Gloucester, when liis friend passionately reprehended 
him for exposing his person unnecessarily to danger (for he 
- delighted to visit the trenches, and nearest approaches, and 
_ to discover what the enemy did) as being-so much beside the 
duty of his place, that it might be understood rather to ‘be 
against it, he would say merrily, “that his office could not. 
take away the privilege of his age, and that a Secretary in 
War might be present at the greatest secret of danger ;” ‘but 30 
| withal alleged seriously, “that it concerned him to be more 
active in enterprises of hazard, than other men; that all 
might see, that his impatience for peace proceeded not from: 
pusillanimity, or féar to adventure his own person.” 

On the morning before the battle, as always upon action, 
he was very cheerful, and put himself into the first rank of 
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the Lord Byron’s regiment, then advancing upon the enemy, 
who had lined the hedges on both sides with musketeers ; 
from whence he was shot with a musket in the lower part of 
the belly, and in the instant falling from his horse, his body 
was not found till the hext morning, till when, there was 
some hope he might have been a prisontr; though his 
nearest friends, who knew his temper, received small comfort 
from that imagination. Thus fell that incomparable young 
man, in the. four and thirtieth year of his age, having so 

10 much dispatched the true business of life, that the eldest 
rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest 
enter not into the world with more innocence: whosoever 
leads such a life needs be the less anxious upon how short 
warning it is taken from him. 


JOHN BUNYAN (1628-1688). 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Joun Bunyan, the son of a tinker, “an honest poor labouring 
man, who, like Adam unparadised, had all the world to get his 
bread in,” was born at Elstow, a village near Bedford, in 1628. 
He attended the Bedford Grammar School, and on leaving 
followed his father’s trade. He fought in the Civil War for a 
20 short time. Always conscious of his faults, ever regarding 
himself as a sinner, he ardently desired to save his soul by 
righteous living. While his thoughts were so occupied he made 
the acquaintance of the head of the Baptist community at 

. Bedford. The result was ** conversion? and peace of mind. 
He joined the Baptists, and became a “local preacher.” At 
the Restoration, when the penal laws against nonconformists 
Were again put in force, he was thrown into Bedford jail, and 
kept there for twelve years (1660-72). ' He wrote there the first 
part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, which was published in 1678. 
90 His fame spread ; he often preached in London and other large 
towns, and becàme so much the head of the Baptist community 
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that he was called by them ‘Bishop Bunyan.”. His other 
works, Grace’ Abounding (1666), The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman (1680), and the Holy War (1682), though they possess 
interest and merit, lack the enduring qualities of his master- 
piece the Pilgrim’s Progress. Bun§an died in London in 
1688. o 
: g 


`“ 


IL CRITICAL. 


Although the Pilgrims Progress is the greatest’ prose allegory 
in our literature, it is also one of our most realistic books. 
Bunyan’s characters are real men and women exposed to the 


same temptations that assail us every day of our lives. Giant 10 


Despair is as real as any English gaoler or English farmer. 
** This," says Macaulay, ‘‘is the highest miracle of genius, that 
things which are not should be as though they were." In its 
widest acceptatee the book represents the inner life of earnest 
men and women, whatever their particular form of belief, men 
and women who strive to do right, and to be of use to their 


fellow-creatures. And by reason of his homely language, 


Bunyan’s meaning is clear to all—to the unlearned, as to the 
man of high culture. 7 


Macaulay, in his enthusiastic appreciation of Bunyan’s-style, 20 - 


says all that is needful about it. I quote the passage here. 
**The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and 


invaluable as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a - 


wide command over the English language. The vocabulary is 
the vocabulary of the common people. There is not an expres- 
sion, if we except a few technical terms of theology, which 
would puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed several 
pages which do not contain a single word of more than two 
_ syllables. Yet no writer has said more exactly what he meant 
to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, 
for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the poet, the orator, 
and the divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of plain working- 
men, was perfectly sufficient.” 

Whether due to the genius of the ama or to the simplicity 
of its style, the influence and popularity of the book are un- 
bounded. Except the Bible and Thomas & Kempis’s Imitation 


30 
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of Ohrist, it has been translated into more languages than 
any book ever written. 


| DOUBTING CASTLE AND GIANT DESPAIR. 
| (From THE Pilgrim’s Progresc.) 
Now there was not far from the place where they lay, a 
' castle, called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof was Giant 
Despair, and it was in his grounds they now were sleeping ; 
wherefore he getting up in the morning early, and walking 
tip and down in his fields, caught Christian and Hopeful: 
_ asleep in his grounds. Then, with a grim and surly voice, 
' he bid thém awake, and asked them whence they were, and 
LO what. they did in his grounds. They told him they were 
pilgrims, and that they had lost their way. Then said the 
giant, * You have this night trespassed on me by trampling 
in and lying n my grounds, and therefore you must go . 
along with me.” ‘So they were forced to go, because he was 
_ stronger than: they. They had also but little to say, for they 
_” knew themselves in fault. The giant, therefore, drove them 
before hini, and put. them into his castle, into a very dark 
dungeon, nasty and stinking to the spirits of these two men: 
Here, then, they lay from Wednesday morning till Saturday 
20 night, without one bit of bread, or drop-of drink, or light, or 
amy to ask how they did; they were, therefore, herë in evil 
 cáse, and werefar from friends and acquaintance. 
Now, in this place Christian had double sorrow, because it 
. was through his unadvised haste that they were PUES 
into this distress. 
Now Giant ‘Despair had a wife, and her: name was 
Diffidence. o, when he was gone to bed, he told his wife 
. wbat he had done; to wit, that he had taken a couple of 
prisoners and cast them into his dungeon for trespassing on 
30 his grounds. Then he asked her also what he had best.to do 
further to them. So she asked him what they were, whence 
they came, and whither they were bound ; and he told her. 
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Then she counselled him that when he arose in the morning, 
he should beat them without mercy. So when he arose he 
 getteth him a grievous crab-tree cudgel, and goes down into 
the dungeon to them, and there first, fell to rating of them, 
asif they were dogs, although they never gave him a word of 
distaste. Then lf falls upon them, and beats them fearfully, 
in such sort thatythey were not able to help themselves, or to 
turn them upon the floor. This done, he withdraws, and 
leaves them there to condole their misery and to mourn 
under their distress. So all that day they spent their time 10 
in nothing, but sighs and bitter lamentations. The next 
night, she, talking with her husband about theni further, 
-and understanding that they were yet alive, did advise him 
to counsel them to make away with themselves. Go, when . 
morning was come, he goes to them in a surly manner, as 
before, and, perceiving them to be very sore with the stripes 
that he had given them the day before, he told them that, 
Since they were never like to come out of that place, their 
only way would be forthwith to make an end of themselves, 
either with knife, halter, or poison: “For why,” said he, 20 
“should you choose life, seeing it is attended with so much 
bitterness?” But they desired him to let them go.. With . 
that, he looked ugly upon them, and rushing to them, had 
doubtless made an end of them himself, but that he fell into 
one of his fits (for he sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell 
into fits,) and lost for a time the use of his hand ; wherefore 
he withdrew, and left them as before to. consider what to do. 
Then did the prisoners consult’ between themselves, whether 
it was best to take his counsel or no; and thus they, began | 
to discourse: - 30 

Cuni. *« Brother," said Christian, “what..shall we do ?. 
The life we now live is miserable. For my part, I know not 
whether it is better to live thus, or to die out of hand. My. 
soul chooseth strangling rather than life, and the grave is 
more easy for me than this idc Shall we be ruled by 
the giant ?” 
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“Hope. Indeed our present condition is dreadful; and 
death would be far more welcome to me than thus for ever 
to abide. But yet, let us consider: the Lord of the country 
to which we are going hath said, “Thou shalt do no niurder,” 
no, not to another man’s person ; much more then, are we 
forbidden to take his counsel to kill ourselves. Besides he 
that killeth another can but commit murdea upon his body ; 

but for one to kill himself. is to kill body and soul at once. 
_ And moreover, my brother, thou talkest of ease in the grave; 
10 büt hast thou forgotten the hell, whither for certain, the 
murderers go? for “no murderer hath eternal. life,” etc. 
And let us consider again, that all the law is not in the hand 
of Giant Despair: others, so far as I can understand, have - 
been taken by him as well as we, and yet have escaped out 
of his hand. Who knows but that God who made the world, 
may cause that Giant-Despair may die? or that at some time 
or other he may forget to lock us in? or that he may in a 
short time have another of his fits before us, and he may lose 
the use of his limbs? and if ever that should come to pass | 
.90 again, for my part I am resolved to pluck up the heart of a 
man, and to try my utmost to get from under his hand. I 
was a fool that I did not try to do it before. But, however, 
my brother, let us be patient, and endure awhile ; the time 
may come that may give us a happy release; but let us not 
be our own murderers. 
With these words, Hopeful at present did moderate the 
mind of his brother; 80 they continued together in the dark 
| that day, in their Ei and doleful condition. 
Well, towards evening, the giant goes down into the 
30 dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his counsel. 
l But, when he came there, he found them alive : and, truly, 
‘alive was all; for now, what for want of bread and water, 
and by reason of the wounds they received when he beat 
them, they could do little but breathe. But, I say, he found 
them alive; at which he fell into a grievous rage, and 
told them, that seeing they had disobeyed his counsel, it 
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should be worse with them than if they had never been > 
born. "HS 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Christian 
fell into a swoon; but, coming tp himself again, they 
renewed their discourse about the giant’s counsel, and 
whether yet they had best take it or no. Now Christian 
again seemed fér doing it; but Hopeful made his second 
reply as followeth : . 

Hops. “ My brother,” said he, “rememberest thou not 
how valiant thou hast been heretofore? Apollyon could not 19 
crush thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, or see, or feel 
in ‘the Valley of the Shadow of Death. What hardship, 
terror, and amazement hast thou already gone through, and 
art thou nothing now -but fear? Thou seest that I am in 
the dungeon with thee, a far weaker man by nature than 
thou art; also this giant has wounded me as well ag thee, 
and hath also cut off the bread and water from my mouth ; 
and, with thee, I mourn without the light. But let us 
exercise a little more patience. Remember how thoy 
playedst the man at Vanity Fair, and wast néither afraig 20 
of the chain, nor cage, nor yet of bloody death. Wherefore 
let us (at least to avoid the shame that it becomes not a 
Christian to be found in,) bear up with patience as wel] a, 
we can.” EN 

Now, night being come again, and the giant and his wit, 
being in bed, she asked him concerning the prisoners, ang ie 
they had taken his counsel, to which he replied, “they are 
sturdy rogues ; they choose rather to bear ali hardship tha, 
to make away with themselves.” Then said she, “Take them 
into the castle-yard to-morrow, and show them the bones and 30 
skulls of those that thou hast already despatched ; and Make 
them believe, ere a week comes to an end, thou wilt tear 
them also in pieces, as thou hast done their fellows before 
them.” | 

So when the morning was come, the giant goes to them 
again, and takes them into the castle-yard, and shows them 
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as his wife had bidden him. “These,” said he, “were 
pilgrims, as you are; once, and they trespassed in my 
grounds as you have done ; and, when I thought fit, I tore 
them in pieces ; and so. within ten days I will do you. Go, 
get you to your den again.” And with that he beat them 
all the way thither. They lay, therefore, all day on Satur- 
day in a lamentable case as before. Now,.when night -was 
. eome, and when Mrs. Diffidence and her husband, the giant, 
-were got to bed, they began to renew their discourse of the 
10 prisoners ; and withal the old giant wondered that he could 
neither by his blows nor counsel bring them to an end. 
And with that his wife replied: “I fear,” said she, “that 
they. live in hope that some will come to relieve them; or 
that they have pokes about them, by the means of which 
they hope to escape.” “And sayest thou so, my dear,” said 
the giant; *I will therefore search them in the morning." 
. Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to pray, 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

- Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as one half 

20 amazed, brake out into this passionate speech: “What a 

fool,” quoth he, “am I to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I 

' may as well walk at liberty. I have a key in my bosom 

ealled Promise, that will, I am persuaded, open any lock in 

Doubting Castle.” Then said Hopeful, “That is good news, 
good brother : pluck it out of thy bosom and try.” 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began to 
try at the dungeon door, whose bolt, as he turned the key, 
gave back, and the door flew open with ease, and Christian 
and Hopeful both came out. Then he went to the outward 

30 door, that leads into the castle-yard, and with his key 
- opened that door algo. After, he went to the iron gate, for 
that must be opened too: but that lock went damnable 
hard, yet. the key did open it. Then they thrust open the 
gate to make their escape with speed ; but that gate, as it 
opened, made such a creaking, that it wakened Giant 
Despair, who hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, felt his 
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limbs to fail ; for his fits took him again, so that he could by 
no means go after tham. Then they went on, and came to 
. the King’s Highway again, and so were safe, because they 
were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now when they were gone over ‘the stile, they began io 
contrive with themselves what they should do at that stile 
to prevent thosé that should come after from falling into the - 
hands of Giant Despair. So they consented to erect there a 
pillar, and to engrave upon the side thereof this sentence:: 

* Over this stile is the way to Doubting Castle, which is kept 10 
by Giant Despair, who despiseth the King of the Celestial 
Country, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims.” Many 
therefore that followed after, read what was written and : 
escaped the danger, This done they sang as follows : 


‘Out of the way we went and then we found 
What 'twas to tread upon forbidden ground: 
And let them that come after have a care, 
Lest heedlessness make them as we to fare; | 
Lest they for trespassing his prisoners are E 
Whose Castle's Doubting, and whose name’s Despair.” . 20. 


JOHN DRYDEN (1681-1700). 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL. 


‘ GLORIOUS Jomw DRYDEN," as Scott called him, was born at . 
Aldwinkle in Northamptonshire in 1631. He was educated at 
Westminster School and Trinity College, Cambridge. He then- 
came to London. His enthusiasm for Cromwell, displayed in a 
poem written in his praise at his death in 1658, did not prevent 
Dryden from recording his joy at the Restoration in “‘ Astraea 
Redux ” (1660). Forced to make an income by his pen, and the 
only way in his time to do so being to write for the stage—as . 
yet the novel was not—he composed between 1663 and 1694 
twenty-seven plays. In 1667.he published & fine poem, ** Annus 30 


- 
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Mirabilis,” celebrating the naval victory of the English over 
the Dutch in 1666, and the Great Fire which destroyed London 
in that year. *' Absalom and Achitophel,” his great political 
satire, a kind of poem in which Dryden excels all other English 
poets, appeared in 1681. ' The next year he wrote a defence of 
the Church of England in heroic verse entitlec ** Religio Laici," 
but turning Roman Catholic soon after, published in 1687 the 
‘t Hind and Panther,” a brilliant theological dialogue in verse 
defending his new faith. He then turned his attention to trans- 
10 lation, rendering Virgil into English verse, and under the title 
of ‘*Fables, Ancient and Modern,” published versions of 
Boccaccio and Chaucer. They appeared in the year of his death, 
1700.. He was buried near Chaucer in Westminster Abbey. 


I. DRYDEN AS A PROSE-WRITER, 


As a prose writer Dryden takes a very high place in English 
literature. It may almost be said that he was the first to write 
the sort of prose familiar to modern England—definite, without 
affectation or over-ornamentation, colloquial in the best sense of 
the word. The subject of his prose is chiefly literary criticism, 
and he was the first English writer to attempt in England that 

20 appreciation of the writer and his method that is the peculiar 
distinction of the best French critical literary discussion. 
Literary criticism originated in France towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. Dryden thought for himself, and possessed 
the power of expressing his ideas with ease and clearness. His- 
sentences run easily, he adds clauses as they are needed without 
perhaps, much thought of grammar, just as happens in good 
conversation. Yet he knew that it takes trouble to be able to 
write well, and that a good prose style is not acquired hap- 
hazard. He writes in his dedication to Troilus and Cressida 

30 (1679): ** As our English is à composition of the dead and living 
tongues, there is required & perfect knowledge, not only of the 
Greek and Latin, but of the Old German, French and Italian, 
and to help all these, & conversation [7.e. familiarity] with those 
authors of our own who have written with the fewest faults in 
prose and verse.” And again: ‘‘The proprieties and delicacies 
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of the English are inona to few; it is impossible even for a 
good wit to understand and practise them without the help of 
& liberal education, long reading and digesting of those few 
good authors we have amongst us, the knowledge of men and 
manners, the freedom of habitudes and conversation with the 


best company of Poth sexes.” 
Dryden’s opinions on books and authors are full of good sense 


and wise judgment. He possessed a fine and discriminating 
taste. His prose consists mainly of the prefaces and dedications 
to his poems and plays, but one prose piece of criticism, the 10 
* Essay of Dramatio Poesy," was published separately in 1668. 
The Preface to the Fables, a portion of which is given here, 
is perhaps the finest and most animated piece of prose that 


Dryden wrote. 


ON TRANSLATION. 
(FROM THE PREFACE TO Fables, Ancient and Modern.) 


"Tis with a poet as with a man who designs to build, and is 
very exact, as he supposes, in casting up the cost beforehand ; 
but, generally speaking, is mistaken in his account, and 
reckons short of the expense he first intended: he alters his 
mind as the work proceeds, and will have this or that 
cónvenience more, of which he had not thought when he 20 
began. So has it happened to me. I have built a house, 
where I intended but a lodge; yet with better success than 
a certain nobleman, who, beginning with a dog kennel, never 
lived to finish the palace he had contrived. 

From translating the first of Homer’s J/ads (which I 
intended as an essay to the whole work) I proceeded to the 
translation of the twelfth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
because it contains, among other things, the causes, the 
beginning, and ending of the Trojan war. Here I ought in 
reason to have stopped; but the speeches of Ajax and 30 
Ulysses lying next in my way, I could not balk them. When 


I had TOT passed them, I was so taken wih the former part 
8.C,P E 
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of the fifteenth book (which is the masterpiece of the whole 
Metamorphoses) that I enjoined myself the pleasing task of 
rendering it into English. And now I found by the number 
of my verses, that they. began to swell into a little volume; 
which gave me an occasion of looking backward on some 
beauties of my author, in his former books. There occurred 
to me. the Hunting of the Boar, Cinyras and Myrrha, the 
good-natured story of Baucis and Philemon, with the rest, 


' which I hope I have translated closely enough, and given 


10 


them the same turn of verse which they had in the original ; 
and this, I may say, without vanity, is not the talent of 
every poet. He who has arrived the nearest to it is the 
ingenious and learned Sandys, the best versifier of the 
former age; if I may properly call it by that name, which 
was the former part of this concluding century. For 


Spenser and Fairfax both flourished in the reign of Queen 


20 


Elizabeth ; great masters in our language, and who saw 
much farther into the beauties of our numbers than those 
who immediately followed them. Milton was the poetical 
son of Spenser, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax ; for we have our 


_ lineal descents and clans as well as other families. Spenser 


‘more than once insinuates that. the soul of Chaucer was 


transfused into his. body, and that he was begotten by him 


two hundred years after his decease. Milton has acknow- 


ledged to me, that Spenser was his original; and many 
besides myself have heard our famous Waller own, that he 
derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey of 
Bulloign that was turned into English by Mr. Fairfax. But 
to return. Having done with Ovid for this time, it came 


30 into my head that our old English poet, Chaucer, in many 


things resembled him, and that with no disadvantage on the 


 gide of the modern author, as I shall endeavour to prove 


when I compare them ; and as I am, and always have been, 
studious to promote the honour of my native country, so I 
soon resolved to put their merits to the trial, by turning 
some of the “Canterbury Tales” into our language, as it is now 


e 
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refined ; for by this means, both the poets being set in the 
. same light, and dressed in the same English habit, story to- 
be compared with story, a certain judgment may be made 
betwixt them by the reader, withoat obtruding my opinion 
on him. z ; 
With Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman tongue : 
from Chaucer the purity of the English tongue began. The 
manners of the poets were not unlike: both of them were 
well-bred, well-natured, amorous, and libertine, at least in 
their writings, it may be also in their lives, Their studies 10 
were the same, philosophy and philology. Both of them 
were knowing in. astronomy, of which Ovid’s books of the 
Roman feasts, and Chaucer’s treatise of the Astrolabe, are 
‘sufficient witnesses. But Chaucer was likewise an astrologer, 
as were Virgil, Horace, Persius, and Manilius. Both writ 
with wonderful facility and clearness: neither were great 
inventors ; for Ovid only copied the Grecian fables; and 
most of Chaucers stories were taken. from his Italian | 
contemporaries or their predecessors. Boccace his * Deca- 
meron” was first published; and from thence our 20 
Englishman has borrowed many of his “ Canterbury ‘Tales ;” 
yet that of “Palamon and Arcite” was written, in all 
probability, by some Italian wit in a former age, as I shall 
prove hereafter: the tale of Griselda was the invention of © 
Petrarch, by him sent to Boccaccio, from whom it came to 
Chaucer. “Troilus and Cressida” was also written by a 
Lombard author; but much amplified by our English 
translator, as well as beautified; the genius of our 
countrymen in general being rather to improve an invention, 
than to invent themselves; as is evident not only in our 30 
poetry, but in many of our manufactures. I find I have 
anticipated already, and taken up. from Boccaccio before I 
come to him ; but there is so much less behind ; and I am of 
the temper of most kings, who love to be in debt, are all for 
present money, no matter how they pay it afterwards: 
besides, the nature of a preface is rambling ; never wholly 
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out of the way, nor in it. This I have learnt from the 
practice of honest Montaigne, and return at my pleasure to | 
Ovid and Chaucer. Both of them built on the inventions of 
other men ; yet since Ckaucer had something of his own, as 
“The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” “The Cock and the Fox,” which 

. Y have translated, and some others, I may justly give our 
countryman the precedence in that part; since I can 
remember nothing of Ovid which was wholly his. Both of 
them understood the manners, by which name I comprehend 
10 the passions, and in a larger sense, the descriptions of 
persons, and their very habits. For an example, I see 
Baucis and Philemon as perfectly before me, as if some 
ancient painter had drawn them; and all the pilgrims in the 
“Canterbury Tales,” their humours, their features, and the 
very dress, as distinctly as if I had supped with them at the 
Tabard. in Southwark; yet even there too the figures in 
Chaucer are much more lively, and set in a better light : 
which though I have not time to prove, yet I appeal 
to the reader, and I am sure he will clear me from 
20 partiality. ... | 
As Chaucer is the father of English poetry, so I hold him 

in the same degree of veneration as the Grecians held 
Homer, or the Romans. Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense; learned in all the sciences; and therefore 
speaks properly on all subjects; as he knew what to say, so 
he knows also when to leave off. He must have been a man 
of a most wonderful comprehensive nature, because, as it has 
been truly observed of him, he has taken into the compass of 
his “Canterbury Tales” the various manners and huniours 
30 (as we now call them) of the whole English nation, in his 
age. Not a single character has escaped him. All his 
pilgrims are severally distinguished from each other; and 
not only in their inclinations, but in their very physiognomies 
and persons. Baptista Porta could not have described their 
natures better than by the marks which the poet gives them. 
The matter and manner of their tales and of their telling 
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are so suited to their different. educations, humours and 
callings, that each of them would be improper in any other 
mouth. Even the grave and serious characters are dis- 
tinguished by their several sorts of gravity: their 
discourses are such as belong to their age, their calling, and 
their breeding ? such as are becoming of them, and of them 
only. Some of his persons are vicious, and some virtuous; 
some are unlearned, and some are learned. Even the - 
ribaldry of the low characters is different: the Reeve, the | 
Miller, and the Cook are several men, and distinguished 10 
from each other, as much as the mincing Lady Prioress and 
the broad-speaking gap-toothed Wife of Bath. But enough 
of this: there is such à variety of game springing up before 
me, that I am distracted in my choice, and know not which 
to"follow. "Tis sufficient to say, according to the proverb, 
that here is God's plenty. We have our forefathers and 
great-grandames all before us, as they were in Chaucer's 
days; their general characters are still remaining in man- 
kind, and even in England, though they are called by other 
names than those of Monks and Friars, and Canons, and 20 
Lady Abbesses, and Nuns: for mankind is ever the same, 
and nothing lost out of nature, though everything is 
altered. ... 

I find some people are offended that I have turned these 
tales into modern English ; because they think them un- 
worthy of my pains, and look on Chaucer as a dry, old- 
fashioned wit, not worth reviving. I have often heard the 
late Earl of Leicester say, that Mr. Cowley himself was of 
that opinion; who having read him over at my lord’s 
request, declared he had no taste of him. I dare not 30 
advance my opinion against the judgment of so great an 
author ; but I think it fair, however, to leave the decision to 
the public. Mr. Cowley was too modest to set up for a 
dictator: and being shocked, perhaps, with his old style, 
never examined into the depth of his good sense. Chaucer, 


I confess, is a rough diamond; and must first be polished 
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ere he shines. I deny not, likewise, that, living in our early 
days of poetry, he writes not always of a piece, but some- 
times mingles trivial things with those of greater moment. 
Sometimes also, though, not often, he runs riot, like Ovid, 
and knows. not -when he has said enough. But there are 
more great wits besides Chaucer, whose fault is their excess 
of conceits, and those ill-sorted. An author is not to write 
all he can, but only all he ought. Having observed this 
redundancy in Chaucer (as it is an easy matter for a man of 
10 ordinary parts to find a fault in one of greater), I have not 
tied myself to a literal translation ; but have often omitted 
what I judged unnecessary, or not of dignity enough to 
appear in the company of better thoughts. I have presumed 
farther in some places; and added somewhat of my own 
where I thought my author was deficient, and had not given 
his thoughts their true lustre, for want of words in the 
‘beginning of our language. And to this I was the more 
emboldened, because (if I may be permitted to say it of 
myself) I found I had a soul congenial to his, and that I had 
. 20 been conversant in the same studies. Another poet in 
another age may. take the same liberty with my writings; if 
at least they live long enough to deserve correction. . . . 
But there are other judges who think I ought not to have 
translated Chaucer into English, out of a quite contrary 
notion. 'They suppose there is a certain veneration due to 
his old language ; and that it is a little less than profanation 
and sacrilege to alter it.: They are farther of opinion, that 
somewhat of his good sense will suffer in this transfusion, 
ánd much of the beauty of his thoughts will infallibly be 
.80 lost, which appear with more grace in their old habit. . . . 
Jf the first end of a writer be to be understood, then, as his 
language grows obsolete, his thoughts must grow obscure. 
When an ancient word for its sound and significancy deserves 
to be revived, I have that reasonable veneration for antiquity 
to restore it. All beyond this is superstition. Words are 
not like landmarks, so sacred as never to be removed. 
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Customs are changed ; and even statutes are silently -re- 
pealed, when the reason ceases for which they were enacted. 
As for the other part of the argument, that his thoughts 
will lose of their original beauty, by the innovation of 
words: in the first place, not only their beauty, but their 
being is lost, wlfére they are no longer understood ; which is 
the present case. I grant that something must be lost in all 
transfusion, that is, in all translations; but the sense will 
remain, which would otherwise be lost, or at least be 
maimed, when it is scarce intelligible, and that but to a few. 10 
How few are there who can read Chaucer, so as to under- 
stand him perfectly! And if imperfectly, then with less 
profit and no pleasure. "Tis not for the use of some old. 
Saxon friends that I have taken this pains with him: let 
them neglect my version, because they have no need of it. 
I made it for their sakes who understand sense and poetry 
as well as they, when that poetry and sense is put into 

-words which they understand. I will go farther, and dare 
~ to add, that what beauties I lose in some places I give to 
others which had them not originally. But in this I may be 20 
partial to myself. Let the reader judge: and I submit to 7 
his decision. Yet I think I have just occasion to complain 
of them, who, because they understand Chaucer, would 
deprive the greater part of their countrymen of the same 
advantage, and hoard him up, as misers do their grandam 
gold, only to look on it themselves, and hinder others from 
making use of it. In sum, I seriously protest, that no man 
ever had, or can have, a greater veneration for Chaucer than 
myself. I have translated some part of his works, only that 
I might perpetuate his memory, or at least refresh it 30 
amongst my countrymen. If I have altered him anywhere 
for the better, I must at the same time acknowledge that I 
could: have done nothing without him: Facile est inventis 
addere is no great commendation ; and I am not so vain to 
think I have deserved a greater. 


6. 


NOTES. 


MILTON. 


P. 4, 1. 26. those fabulous dragons’ teeth. Cadmus slew the 
dragon that guarded the well of Ares. He sowed some of its 
teeth and there sprang up the men called ‘‘the sown men,” who 
all killed each other except five who were the ancestors of the 
Thebans. The teeth that Cadmus did not sow came into the 
' possession of ZEetes, King of Colchis: one of the tasks he gave 
to Jason, who won the golden fleece, was to sow those teeth and 
kill the armed warriors who would spring from them. 

P. 5, 1. 22. Palladian oil The oil burnt while studying at 
night-time was like a sacrifice to Pallas Minerva, the goddess 
of wisdom. 

P. 6, 1. 10. be a doctor in his book, be a teacher in his book. 
Cf, Lat. doceo, I teach. 


1, 24. the school of Pythagoras...the old philosophy of this 
island. Pythagoras was a famous Greek philosopher who flour- 
ished B.c. 540-510. He is said to have visited the Druids of 
Gaul, but even that report is fictitious, and he can scarcely have 
been in Britain. A great feature of his religious doctrine was 
the transmigration of the soul (metempsychosis) from one man at 
his death into another man, and into animals, and from animals 
into men. 
l1 27. Julius Agricola. He was governor of Britain under 
Rome, from A.D. 78 to 85. His biography was written by his 
son-in-law, Tacitus, the great Roman historian. . 

1. 29. the grave and frugal Transylvanian. During the first 
half of the 17th century Hungarians came to England to study, 
and carried Presbyterian principles home with them, so that the 
controversies of the English Church were transplanted into 
Transylvania. 

l 32. Hercynian wilderness. The name given by Caesar to the 
mountains covered with forest in the south and centre of Germany, 
including what we know as the Black forest, the Thuringian 
forest, and the Harz mountains. 

P. 7,1. 2. out of Sion. Cf. Luke, ii. 10-11. 


NOTES. 2048 


l]. 6. Wicklift. John Wycliffe (the usual spelling), the religious 
reformer and theologian, died in 1384, He originated the scheme 
of and himself assisted in the translation of the Bible. into 
English. That work of his makes him the founder of English 
prose. 

1l. 8. Huss.. John Huss, the Bohemíhn religious reformer, was 
born about 1369, He came under the influence of Wycliffe’s 


writings, and was burnt as a heretic in 1415. 


] 8. Jerome. Jerome of Prague, religious reformer, the 
nn Huss and disciple of Wycliffe, was burnt as a heretic 
in 1416. 


] 8. Luther. Martin Luther (1483-1546), the great originator 
and leader of the Reformation and founder of Protestantism. 
The drawing up of the Augsburg Confession in 1530 marks the 
culmination of the Reformation in Germany. 


] 8. Calvin (1509-1564), the French Protestant reformer, 
rendered great services to the cause of the Reformation. The 
Huguenots in France and the Puritans in England followed 
his teaching. à 


ll. 16-18. to begin ... Reformation itself. The Puritan Revolu- 
tion. s 
- 1. 22. this vast city. London. 


P. 10, 1. 16. Danegelt, a tax on land raised by Ethelred II. 
to buy off thé Danes. Canute paid his small standing army by 
regular levies of Danegeld (cf. Ger. geld, money). It was levied 
for the last time by Henry I. 

1. 20. temple of Janus. In Rome the doors of the temple of 
Janus were thrown open in times of war and closed in times of 
peace. Janus was an ancient Latin deity and is generally 
represented in art by two bearded faces. 

1. 30. the discipline of Geneva, the Consistorial Court of 
Discipline established by Calvin (cf. note, p. 7, line 8) at Geneva. 
It virtually directed all the affairs of the city and controlled 
the social and individual life of the citizens. 


P. 11, 1. 17. old Proteus, Neptune’s herdsman, who had the 
power when awake of changing his shape into any form he chose, 
and therefore could only be caught when asleep. 


l 21. Micaiah—Ahab. Cf. 1 Kings, xxii. 8-28. 


WALTON. 


P. 13, 1. 29. college of Carthusians, an order of monks 
founded by St. Bruno of Cologne in 1086. With six companions 
he retired to La Chartreuse, near Grenoble, in France. 
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P. 14,1. 7. our learned Camden. William Camden (1551-1623), 
antiquary and historian. He was-head-master of Westminster 
School, and founded a chair of history in Oxford University in 
1622. His great work Britannia first appeared in 1586 ; a sixth 
and greatly enlarged edition was issued in 1607. 


P. 15,1. 35. fence-months. The months during which fishing 
is prohibited. Ge: 


BROWNE. 


P. 21, 1. 7. Sic ego... **Thus would I fain be laid to rest 
when I am turned toa skeleton.” 


1:25. Archimedes, who perished 212 s.c. at the capture of 
Syracuse by the Romans, was the most celebrated of ancient 
mathematicians.  '  . 

P. 22, 1. 6. Alemena's nights,. long by reason of her travail 
She was the mother of Hercules. . 
. 1l 14. Achilles. Thetis, the mother of Achilles, to prevent 
him from going to the Trojan war, where she knew he was to 
perish, sent him to the court of Lycomedes at Scyros, disguised 
. as& girl. — i 

l. 34. Atropos, destroying Fate, “the blind Fury with the 
. abhorred shears that slits the thin-spun life.” | 


f P. 23, 1. 7. the prophecy of Elias (Elijah , viz. that 

. may last 6000 years. ^. (Elja ) viz. that the walg 

 ,L 7. Charles the Fifth (1500-1558). He was crowned emperor 

. of the Holy Roman ‘Empire in 1521. He inherited the Low 
Countries and. Spain, and ui himself master of Italy. He 

resign: is great possessions three : Je T7 

retired to the monastery of St.. Just aur 7r P 

: L 13. Janus. Cf. note, p. 10, line 20. 


l. 35. Cardan (1801-1576), an Itali t ioi stu 
ralist, physician, philosopher, and astrologer. oe ee 


ll, 35-26, horoscopal inclination, th iti f the stars at 
the hour of his birth. bcc 


— P.94,1. 1. Hippocrates's patients. Hippocrates (B.c. 460-? 357) - 
was the most celebrated physician of antiquity. His writings 
show him to have been a profound thinker. He is the author of 
the maxim, ‘‘ Life is short and Art is long.” © 

.1. 8. entelechia, & Greek word meaning ‘ reality’ or *realiza- 
tion.’ Aristotle calléd the soul the entelechia of the body ; 3.e. 
. itis that which gives to the body its real meaning. 
l 5. Canaanitish woman. Cf. Matthew, xv. 22. 


NOTES. | . TD 


l. 6. Herodias, the wife of Herod Antipas, who instigated her 
daughter to ask of Herod the head of John the Baptist. Cf. 
Matthew, xiv. 1-12. i 

1. 8. scattereth her poppy. Opium, a drug that causes uncon- 
sciousness and even death, is obtained, from a particular species 
of poppy cultivated in India and China. | 

1l. 10. the founéer of the pyramids, Cheops, 3733-3666 B.C. 

1. 11. Herostyatus...Diana. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
was set on fife by Herostratus for the sake of perpetuating his 
name. It was decreed. that any one who mentioned his name 
should be put to death. That decree gave it immortality. : 

1. 15. Thersites, the ugliest man and the most impudent 
talker among the Greeks at the siege of Troy. Cf. Iliad, ii. 212. 


P. 25, 1. 26. Gordianus, the third Roman emperor of that 
name, assassinated in the East, A.D. 244. The senate ordered a 
magnificent monument to be erected on the spot, but the inscrip- 
tion was afterwards erased by the Emperor Licinius. See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 7. a 

1. 30. Enoch, the father of Methuselah. ‘‘ And Enoch 
walked with God: and he was not; for God took him.” 
Genesis, v. 21-24, 

P. 26, 1. 5. St. Innocent’s Churchyard, in Paris, where the 
bodies soon consumed. | ! | 
l. 8. moles of Adrianus, a stately mausoleum built by the 
Emperor Hadrian at Rome ; now the castle of St. Angelo. | 


COWLEY. 


P. 27, 1. 22. Virgil (70-19 B.c.): the greatest of Latin poets. 
One of his poems, ‘‘The Georgics,” deals with the arts of 
agriculture. Cf.: | 

**'Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
Tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd." 
Lm Tennyson. 
1.26. Solomon. Cf. 1 Kings, iii. 11-14. NS 


P. 28, l. 1. O fortunatus, etc., **O too happy man and one 
that knows his blessings." Altered from the line in which Virgil 
apostrophises the husbandmen as ‘‘happy if they know their 
own blessings.” | 

1, 9. Columella, a native of Gades in Spain and a contemporary 
of Seneca, wrote a book on agriculture and kindred subjects 
called De Re Rustica. 

]l 12. Varro (s.c. 116-28) & very learned Roman author. 
His De He Rustica, of which the third book is extant, is the 
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most important of all the treatises on ancient agriculture, far 
superior to that of Columella. | 

l 13. Ennius (5.c. 2309-169), the ‘ father ' of Roman poetry. 

-], 16. Cicero. From De Senectute, xv. 51. 

Il. 26-28. no men now fetched ... consuls and dictators.- Cin- 
cinnatus was chosen dictator at Rome in 462 B.C., and when the 
messengers came to tell him of the honour, they found him 
ploughing on his small farm, to which he return after he laid 
down the dictatorship. Cowley’s remarks on tye pursuit of 
agriculture are as applicable to-day as in his own time. 

P. 29, 1. 20. figures and tropes of speech, the ornaments of 
style such as metaphor and simile. 
P. 30, 1. 5. mad and miserable civil wars, the wars between 

Charles I. and his parliament, 1642-1649. 

P. 31, 1. 5. Ecclesiasticus, vii. 15. . 

] 14. HHes and lions rampant... d'argent, terms used in 
neraldry in describing coats of arms. The field forms the ground 
on which the device is drawn. 

1. 22. morality, the science of ethics. 

11. 27-30. There are now chairs of agriculture at some of our 
Universities. 

P. 32, 1. 26. Villaticas pastiones=rural pastures. 

P. 33, 1. 6. Mr. Hartlib (died about 1670), a Pole who settled 
in England, and interested himself in education and agriculture. 
He was a friend of Milton, who addressed to Hartlib his 
« Tractate on Education.” 

1. 33. Hesiod, a Greek poet who flourished about the 8th 
century B.0. His chief poem, ** Works and Days," gives a 
valuable picture of the Greek village community of his time. 

P. 35, 1. 1. Menelaus, King of Lacedaemon and husband of 
Helen who was carried off to Troy by Paris. 

L 2. Theocritus (born about 300 B.c.), a Greek poet, the 
originator of pastoral poetry. 

1. 9. Maecenas was a Roman statesman who, under the 
Emperor Augustus, kept open house for all men of letters, and 
was the special patron of Horace and Virgil. 

1 15. Evander. Cf. Virgil, Aeneid, viii. 305. 

, 24. Escurial, the palace of the Spanish ki i 
3] miles from Madrid. palace o e Sp ings, situated 

24. Louvre, the pala f the French ki ; : 
us ain pe palace o e enc ings in Paris, now 

P. 30, ll. 3, 4. ut...adjuvet=that he may be useful to us in 
writing letters. a 
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JEREMY TAYLOR. 


P. 40, l. 183. river Nilus, the Nile, the longest river of Africa, 


ll. 26-28. our piety exemplar...fortune of a kingdom. Cf, 
Isaiah, lviii. 6—12. e 


P. 41, ll. 14-1 
1 Timothy, ii. 

Ll 94. ** e are Strange things in heaven." Cf. Acts, ii. 19. 

P. 42, ll. 19-21. God heareth not sinners...him he heareth, 
Cf. John, ix. 31. 


I will therefore that prayers...all men. Cf. 






FULLER. 
[The selection is from The History of the Worthies of England, | 


P. 43, 1. 15. learned Master Camden. Cf. note, p. 14, line 7. 

l 15. painful Master Speed (1552?-1629), historian, His 
History of Great Britain appeared in 1611. 

1, 21. Cato (95 B.c.-46 s.c.) committed suicide rather than 
surrender to Julius Caesar after the victory at Thapsus. 

P. 44, ll. 19-28. It hath been... writing to posterity. Of, Si. 
Thomas Browne, Urn Burial, pp. 21-26. 

P. 45, 1. 2. Cf. John, xii. 8. 

1. 19. C£. Genesis, xxx. 30. 

l 23. Hampshire. Fuller spells it Hant-shire. We y,; te 
` Hants for short now. 

P. 46, 1. 25. Muscovy, Russia. - 

1. 26. Pliny (23-70 4.p.). He wrote a natural history, contain. 
ing information on a vast variety of subjects. 

P. 47, 1. 19. Westphalian hams are famous for their delicate 
flavour. i 

]. 32. the lawgiver, Moses. 

P. 48, 1. 7. opus unius saeculi, the work of one age. 

l. 13. Richard Fox (1448 ?-1528), statesman, and founder of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; was appointed bishop of Win. 
chester in 1501. | 


CLARENDON. 


The selection is from The Hist of the Rebellion, Vo}, | 
[ Part I. Book” VII.]. 1r. 


P. 50,1. 9. this unhappy battle, the first battle of N ewbury 
September 20, 1643, was indecisive. : 
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L 17. this parliament, the fifth under Charles I., known as the 
* Long Parliament, 1640-1653. i 
. 1294. Ireland—Lord Deputy. Falkland's father was Lord 
Deputy of Ireland from 1622 to 1629. 

P. 52, 1. 22. the last sbort parliament, the fourth under Charles 
I. Itlasted only 23 days, being dissolved on May 5, 1640. 

P. 54, 1. 2. Low Countries, the Netherlands, “Wolland. 

1. 10. Barlof Essex (1591-1646) was general of thtyarliamentary 
army 1642-45. : Ww 

L 21. et in luctu.... And in his grief he counted war one of 
the (possible) remedies. 

] 92. King's return from Brentford, November 13, 1642, when . 
Charles retreated before London, leaving the metropolis in the 
hands of the parliamentary army. 

P. 55,1. 22. the leaguer before Gloucester. The siege of 
Gloucester formed. by Charles I. was raised by Essex (1643). 

. pP. 56.1. l. Lord Byron (died 1652) joined Charles I.s army. 
He fought for the royalist cause through the civil war. 


BUNYAN. 
. [The selection is from the Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I.] 


P. 58, L 22. far from friends and acquaintance. Cf. Psalm, 
ii. 18, * Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, 

and mine acquaintance into darkness.” - | 

p. 59, 1l. 33-35. thy soul chooseth strangling ...than this 
dungeon. NA Job, vii. 15, **So that my soul chooseth 
strangling, an death rather than these my bones.” | 

P. 60, 1. 8. but for one to kill himself, etc. Cf. S i 
suicide, Hamlet, iii. 1. 56-88, ' REE A 
pilgri ee E Apollyon (Satan) whom Christian meets on his 

l. 20. Vanity Fair t , : ° . 
panyan’s allegory, he world’s wickedness as described in 


DRYDEN. 


Pp. 65, 1. 26. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, brilliant narrative poems, 
by Ovid, the Roman poet, who was born 43 B.c. and died in 

1. 29. speeches of Ajax and Ulysses, each of them claiming the 
arms of Achilles after his death as the next to him in it 
among the Greek warriors. 


Lad 
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P. 66, 1. 12. Sandys. George Sandys (1578-1644) published & 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in 1621-6. 
l. 15. Fairfax (died 1635), author of Godfrey of Bulloigne, a 
translation (pub. 1600) of Tasso’s Gerusalemme  Liberata 
(Jerusalem Delivered), an idealized story of the first Crusade, 
completed in 1575. ms 

l 19. Waller 61605-1687), lyric poet. Besides lyrics he wrote 
poems in the eroic couplet, a metre to be used later with such 
power ‘by Digden and Pope. Waller is famous for the smooth- 
ness of his vprsification. | ; 

- 1. 26. Godfrey of Bulloign. Cf. note, line 15. | 

P. 67, 1. 12. Astrolabe, an instrument for ascertaining the 

osition of the stars. Chaucer wrote a treatise on its use 
or his son Lewis. | 

l. 14. Persius (a.D. 34-62) a Roman satirical poet, an 
imitator of Horace. | : 

1. 14. Manilius, author of a poem entitled ‘‘ Astronomica,” 
written in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius who succeeded 
Augustus in 14 a.p. 

1. 18. Boccace. Boccaccio (1313-1375), the Italian writer, 
author of the Decameron, a collection of prose tales. | 

1, 24. Petrarch (1304-1374) was one of the greatest Italian 
lyric poets. He perfected the form of the sonnet. The earliest 

nglish sonnets follow closely the structure used by him. 

P. 68, 1. 1. Montaigne. Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592), a 

eat French writer, was the first essayist. He is noted for 
his constant digressions from the subject of his essay. | 

l 1l. Baucis and Philemon. Their story is finely told by Ovid 
in his Metamorphoses. They were a married pair who loved 
each other very dearly and asked Jupiter that they might die at 
the same time. - | n 

1. 23. good sense, the watchword of the French critics of 
the 17th century. . | I 

1, 33. Baptista Porta (1543-1615), a Neapolitan physicist, who 
wrote on physiognomy, and on gardening. ` -> | 

P. 69, 1. 27. the late Earl of Leicester, the third earl and 
elder brother of Algernon Sidney (died 1697). Dryden dedi- 
cated to him his play, Don Sebastzan (1690). : 

P. 71,1. 32. Facile est inventis addere. When an invention 
(or discovery) is once made, it is easy to add to it. 







GLOSSARY. 


[An asterisk prefixedto a word denotes that it is obsolete.] 


MILTON. 


aprogated, abolished. 
ambushments, the same as 
ambush, a lying in wait in 
concealment for the purpose 
of attacking. p : 
apprehensions, ideas. - 
civil, pertaining to the state. 
collusion, & secret agreement 
for a harmful purpose. ` 
concernment, importanoe. 
controversal, opposite (turned 
a ainst). 
convincement, conviction. 
* demeaned, treated. 
derogation, detraction. 
doctor, & learned teacher, 
efficacy, efficiency, perfection. 
ossers, those who take 
control of the whole, hence 
monopolizers. 
apricked, constructed. 
_atulation, congratulation, re- 
joicing. 1^: 
do - bound, narrow - minded 
bound tightly as an animal 
its hide). 
gsion, the term applied 





knowing , intelli C 
malefactors, doer! of evil. Cf. 
benefactors, doers of good- 

mewing, renewing. 

oligarchy, government by the 
few. 

pertest, most clever, lively: 

potency, power, inherent 
strength. 

press, printing press. 

propending, disposed 
favourable. 

puissant, powerful (a French 
word). ] d 

*puny, a young, inexperience 
person. 

reasonable, reasoning. 

schism, a body of persons 
separated from the mother 
church. 

schismatic, one who separates 
himself from a religious ody 
on account of a difference of 
opinion. 

sublimest, lofti t ex- 
sited. eet; mos 





to be 


towardly, forward. 


re I 
s the copies of a book | "wax, grow. 

p rinted at one time. 

. WALTON. | 
cleri. students. pleasant, agreeable, 


+s, striking thoughts. 
concel gy, favour. Eu 


ge, conversation. 
ok. 
ess, ee" 
ar , traps, snares (an abbrevia- 
£ tion of engin e). 


resolve, explain (solve the pro- 
blem). 

vents, takes breath or air (a 
hunting term). 
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BROWNE. 


abortion, something that has 
failed to attain perfection. 

antiquarism, antiquarian re- 
search. 

antiquates, makes old or out 
of date. 








callosities, hg#ilened sub- 
stances. Z 

chimaeras, e in or idle fancies. 

conservatori8s, places for pre- 
serving anything. 

diuturnity, long duration 
[rare]. 


elysiums, heavens (elysium= 
heaven in the Greek myth- 
ology). 

equinox, the moment when the 
sun crosses the plane of the 
equator, making the day and 
night of equal length. 


indistinction, not to be dis- 
tinguished from others. 
madding, raging. 
nomination, name. 
oblivion, the state of 
forgotten. 
*observators, observers. 
ossuaries, places for the recep- 
tion of the bones of the dead. 
perpetuation, preserving for an 
indefinite period. 
predicament, dangerous situa- 
tion. 
propension, inclination. 
proprietaries, proprietors, 
owners. $ 
scape, escape. 
specious, fair-seeming. 
tutelary, guardian, protecting. 


being 


COWLEY. 


anon, at once. 
*aration, ploughing, tillage. 
*peholding, beholden. 
conservation, preservation. 
decoys, ponds furnished with 
arrangements for enticing 
wild fowl inco them. 
*domestical, domestic. 
domestically, in relation to 
` domestic affairs. | * 
*expenseful, expensive. 


lucre, gain in money or goods, 
profit. | 

metaphysic, now always used 
in the plural, metaphysios. 

mummery, farcical shows. 

panegyrist, one who bestows 
praise. 

parcel, portion. 

pernicious, wicked. 


. *gophisticated, corrupt. 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 


advocation, plea. x 
calenture, a kind of delirium 
caused by exposure to great 
heat, especially in the tropics 
‘or on board ship. | 
consumptive, consuming. 
disposed, in the right frame of 
- mind. 


S.C.P. 


emanations, acts proceeding 
from. 

exemplar, exemplary. 

libration, balance. 

‘propulsion, attack. 

relation, kindred. 

temporal, earthly. y 

transportation, violence. 

unconstant, inconstant. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 


THOMAS FULLER. 


appendant on, fastened to. 
champain, flat, open country. 
condiment, a relish, seasoning. 


observables, noteworthy facts 
or things. 
painful, careful. 


culinary, belonging to? th ound, put as a question. 
e a MM 
decently, becomingly. stationer, pubNgher (no longer 
facile, easy. used in that e). | 
CLARENDON. | 
accurate, scholarly. incurious, indifferent, careless 
addicted, devoted to, given *ingeminate, repeat. ' 


. up to. 
argumentation, argument. 
burgess, here Member of Par- 
liament ‘for a borough; 
usually a citizen. i 
convention, assembly. 
conversation, familiar inter- 
course (seldom used now in 
that sense). 
disputations, controversial dis- 
- cussions. 
election, deliberate act of 
choice. . 
exorbitances, extravagances. 
fancy, imagination. 
immenseness, immensity. 


intermission, cessation. 

jealousy, suspicion. 

parts, talents. 

polite, cultured. 

prodigal, extravagant. 

prodigious, immense. 

propositions, statements. 

pusillanimity,. timidity. 

ratiocination, reasoning. 

sublime, lofty, exalted. 

temper, quality: used to de- 
scribe a definite condition 
(usually of metal). 

vulgar, ordinary folk (Lat. 
vulgus, crowd). 

wit, intellect. 


BUNYAN. 


diffidence, distrust. 
distaste, dislike. 


rating, scolding. 


DRYDEN. 


astrologer, ‘one who professes 
to determine the influence 
of the stars on persons and 
events. 
balk, avoid, neglect, 


conceit, idea. 

libertine, licentious. 

numbers, verse. 

Bignificancy, force of meaning 
(same as significance). 
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QUESTIONS. 


Ss 


1. Explain the, title Areopagitica, and give a short account of 
the subject mater of the work. - 
fc its author, and indicate briefly the scope and 
Seach of the following works: Grace Abounding, 
Holy Living, and The Holy War. 


3. What prose forms took their rise in the seventeenth 
century ? 

4, Trace the beginnings of literary biography. 

5. Analyse the styles of Jeremy Taylor and Dryden with 


reference to (1) vocabulary, (2) construction of sentences, (3) 
ornament. Support your remarks by quotations. 


6. Mention two historical works which belong to seventeenth 
century prose. Describe one of them. 


4. Describe the prose form known as the Essay. When and 
with whom did it originate? Name some seventeenth century 
writers of it and note their chief characteristics. 


8. What do you understand by ** Uu books”? Can you 
name and describe any besides Walton’s Angler that belong to 
English literature? 

9. What are the characteristics of a good prose style? Which 
of the writers dealt with in this volume seems to you to possess 
them in the highest degree ? 2 

10. Quote any sentences that strike you as specially admirable 
for their rhythmical quality. Use them to illustrate the difference 
between the melody of prose and the melody of verse. 


11. Compare the writers in this book in respect of the range 
and sources of their metaphors. - 

12. What light do the passages from Walton, Cowley, and 
Fuller throw on the personality of those writers? Illustrate your 
answers by quotations. 





